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STRUCTURALISM IN MODERN LINGUISTICS 


7 Ernst A. Cassirer 





In the great family of human knowledge linguistics is one of 
the youngest members. Grammatical questions have always been 
studied with keen interest both by linguists and by philosophers. 
They can be traced back to Panini’s Sanskrit grammar and to 
those Greek scholars who, in the fifth century B. C., laid the foun- 
dations for a scientific treatment of grammar and rhetoric. Yet all 
this was suddenly eclipsed by the new form of linguistics that 
developed in the first half of the nineteenth century. In the whole 
history of science there is perhaps no more fascinating chapter 
than the rise of the “new science” of linguistics. In its importance 
it may very well be compared to the new science of Galileo which, 
in the seventeenth century, changed our whole concept of the phys- 
ical world. There is, however, one great difference between the 
two phenomena. When studying Galileo’s dynamics, we are under 
the impression that its genesis may be compared to the legend of 
the birth of the goddess Athene. It is, in a sense, ready from the 
first beginning; it leaps, in full armor, out of the head of its father. 
To be sure, there were still many and great progresses to be made; 
but these progresses concerned the results much more than the 
method of the new science. With linguistics it was different. Its 
progress was rapid and astounding. One discovery followed the 
other. The greatest things were done in a few decades; the greatest 
names stand side by side. But as regards its method, linguistics 
was not in the same favorable condition as natural science. It could 
not follow the example of modern physics which, to use the terms 
of Kant, had entered upon the safe way and the sure method of 
a science by a sort of intellectual revolution. It had to grope its 
way; it had to proceed hesitatingly and tentatively. It was natura! 
that, in these first attempts, linguists looked for the help and guid- 
ance of other branches of knowledge that, long before, had estab- 
lished their methods and principles. History, physics, psychology 

+ Professor Cassirer died very suddenly a few days after delivering this 


lecture which was read before the Linguistic Circle of New York on 
February 10th, 1945, 
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could be used for this purpose. The thesis that linguistics is a 
historical science was generally accepted. But history alone is 
not enough. As Herman Paul pointed out in his Prinzipien der 
Sprachgeschichte (5th ed., Halle, 1920), every branch of historical 
knowledge is in need of a systematic complement and counterpart. 
Where was this counterpart to be found? Some Neo-Grammarians 
had sought for it in mechanics and physics. On the other hand, 
Paul emphasized that human speech is a mental phenomenon; and 
that we cannot hope to penetrate into its nature as long as we 
depend on mere physical methods. Psychology, not physics, is 
the true “Prinzipienwissenschaft”; it is only by the help of psych- 
ology that we can build up a coherent and systematic theory of 
language. 

The physicalism of the first Neo-Grammarians and Paul’s 
psychologism seem to be two divergent methodological attitudes. 
This divergency had, however, no decisive influence upon the 
general course of linguistic studies in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. In their answers to the question of the character 
of human speech, scholars like Osthoff, Brugmann, and Paul were 
not opposed to each other. In some fundamental points there was 
still complete agreement. That is easily to be accounted for if 
we bear in mind the general tendency of physics and psychology 
in the nineteenth century. The Neo-Grammarians had formed their 
ideals of scientific method according to the great model of clas- 
sical physics. Physics seemed to have found its definitive form in 
iINewton’s Philosophiae naturalis principia mathematica pnd in 
Lagrange’s Mécanique analytique. It was generally acknowledged 
that in the study of every complex phenomenon we must begin 
with reducing it to a mechanical phenomenon. And mechanics itself 
was conceived as “Punkt-Mechanik”; as the study of the move- 
ments of material points. In psychology we find the same trend 
of thought. Most of the linguists who recommended and used 
psychological methods were deeply influenced by Herbart. It had 
been the ambition of Herbart to create a new type of psychology—a 
mathematical psychology. This was possible only by following the 
examples of Newton and Lagrange. To reduce all psychological 
activities to what he called “die Mechanik des Vorstellungslebens” 
was one of the principal aims of Herbart. We find the same view 
not only in Paul’s work, but also in other linguists of the same 
period. In H. Steinthal’s Finleitung in die Philosophie der 
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Sprachwissenschaft (Berlin, 1871) Herbart’s theory of appercep- 
tion was made the cornerstone of general linguistics. 

All this became, however, highly questionable as soon as physics 
and psychology began to see their own problems in a new light. In 
both fields it was not easy to break the power of the classical 
tradition. Eminent physicists of the nineteenth century, like Sir 
William Thomson, still declared that to understand a physical 
phenomenon means the same as to construct a mechanical model 
of the phenomenon. But these descriptions became more and more 
intricate. Innumerable and tremendous efforts were made to give 
a mechanical model of the ether — the supposed medium for the 
transmission of light-waves and electro-magnetic waves. But all 
these attempts were doomed to failure. The ether became, to put it 
in the words of Max Planck, “das Schmerzenskind der mechani- 
schen Physik.” The solution came from quite a different side. The 
hope to explain electro-magnetic phenomena in terms of matter 
had failed; but it was perhaps possible to change the whole pro- 
blem: to define matter in terms of electricity. In this case, physics 
could, however, no longer be described as the study of the 
movements of material points. The electro-magnetic field — in the 
sense of Faraday and Maxwell — is no aggregate of material points. 
We may, and must, indeed, speak of parts of the field; but these 
parts have no separate existence. The electron is, to use the term 
of Hermann Weyl, no element of the field; it is, rather, an out- 
growth of the field (“‘eine Ausgeburt des Felds”). It is embedded 
in the field and exists only under the general structural conditions 
of the field. An electron is nothing but a part in which the electro- 
magnetic energy is condensed and assumes a peculiar strength. In 
the development of psychology we meet with the same tendency of 
thought. According to Hume or Mach, there was no other way to 
understand a complex psychic phenomenon than to disintegrate it 
into its first elements; into simple sense-data. Even our self, our 
personality, is nothing but a “bundle of perceptions”. In modern 
“Gestalt-Psychology” all this was transposed into its very opposite. 
Psychical phenomena— it was declared—have a definite structure: 
and it is impossible to understand this structure by treating it as 
a loose conglomerate—a mere mosaic of sense-data. 

I need not dwell here upon these well - known problems, But 
from a philosophical point of view we have to raise another 
question. What had become of the logical aspect of human speech? 
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Strange as it may sound, it was precisely the great and incompar- 
able progress of linguistic studies that, in the nineteenth century. 
had led to an almost complete neglect of this aspect. The pioneers 
of modern linguistics had attained their great results by historica! 
methods. The founders of the comparative grammar of German 
languages and Indo-European languages—Jacob Grimm, Rask, 
Bopp, Pott, Schleicher—seemed to have proved by their example 
that the historical approach to human speech is the only scientific 
approach. The historical interest was so predominant that it com- 
pletely overshadowed the logical interest. To be sure, there were 
still many linguists who insisted upon the rational character of 
human speech. F. Max Miiller wrote two books: the one entitled 
The Science of Language (2 vols., London, 1862-64), the other 
entitled The Science of Thought (2 vols., New York, 1887). Both 
of them tried to prove the same thesis: the thesis of the fundamen- 
tal identity of speech and thought. Reason, declared Max Miller, 
cannot become real without speech. Like the other works of Max 
Miiller, these two books enjoyed a great popular success, but on 
the general course of linguistic studies they had very little influen- 
ce. Their defects were obvious. They were full of arbitrary assump- 
tions and fantastic constructions. W. D. Whitney wrote a special 
essay, Max Miiller and the Science of Language (New York, 1892). 
in which he gave a crushing criticism of Miiller’s theory. Max 
Miiller’s expressions—he said—though sometimes betraying an 
inkling of the truth, are confused, indistinct, and inconsistent; they 
have no scientific value. 

A work like that of Max Miiller was, therefore, not likely to 
revivify and to strengthen the logical interest in human speech. But 
the spell was suddenly broken from another side. In 1900 Edmund 
Husserl published at Halle the first volume of his Logische Unter- 
suchungen (3d ed., 1922). This work gave a new and powerful 
impulse to the study of logic. What had become of logic in the 
first half of the nineteenth century? One of the standard works of 
this period was the work of John Stuart Mill. Mill started from 
the presupposition that logic, if it is a science at all, must be an 
empirical science. Like all other laws, logical laws can be reached 
only by inductive generalization. Logic cannot indulge in fruitless 
scholastic discussions about the “forms” of thought; it has to 
analyze the facts of thought. Like all other facts, these facts are 
variable. It is. therefore, useless to speak of universal laws of 
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thought. What we call “truth” can never be more than the mental 
reproduction of our physical environment. A man living on Sirius 
or any other remote fixed star would have a truth far different 
from our earthly truth—he would not develop the same logic, the 
same geometry and arithmetic as we do. 

All this was vigorously attacked by Husserl. As he pointed out, 
logical truth is formal, not material, truth. It does not depend on 
special empirical conditions, it is universal and necessary. The 
process of empirical generalization can never lead us to an insight 
into the pure forms of thought. An inductive logic in the sense 
of John Stuart Mill was declared by Husserl to be a wooden iron—a 
contradiction in terms. In the philosophical world Husserl’s work 
had the effect of a great thunderstorm. It dispelled the clouds and 
clarified the whole intellectual atmosphere. I need not enter here 
on the long and vehement struggles between “formalists’ and 
“psychologists” that followed the publication of Husserl’s book. 
But what was the rele of linguistics in this conflict? The decision 
was by no means easy. The linguist seemed to be caught on the 
horns of a difficult dilemma. He could not desert the cause of 
logic. Since the times of the Greeks there was always a sort of 
solidarity, of open or hidden alliance between grammar and logic. 
On the other hand, there was no doubt that linguistics could not 
do without the help of psychology or even of psychopathology. 
Recent research in the field of psychopathology of language —- 
the study of aphasia and kindred disorders of speech—has done 
very much to clarify our concepts of the general function of speech. 
The sharp scalpel of Husserl’s analysis had suddenly cut off all 
connections and communications between logic and_ psychology. 
But without these communications, without a constant cooperation 
of the logician and the psychologist, it was extremely difficult to 
build up a coherent theory of language. 

We can perhaps best illustrate this point by referring to the 
general theory of truth that had been developed by the great ration- 
alistic thinkers. Leibniz made a sharp distinction between tw» 
different kinds of truth. There is a formal or logical and an em- 
pirical or factual truth. Logical truth is eternal and inviolable; 
factual truth is changeable and modifiable. When dealing with 
facts, with phenomena in space and time, we cannot hope to find 
a necessary connection. Necessary connection is restricted to the 
ideal world — to logic, arithmetic, algebra, geometry. In all 
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other fields — in physics, astronomy, history — we cannot reach 
more than a contingent truth. If from the logical or formal sphere 
—the sphere of the possible — we pass to the empirical sphere, 
to the actual world, we have to change our standards. The “vérités 
de fait” are not of the same type as the “vérités de raison”; the 
“vérités contingentes” are incommensurable with the “vérités né- 
cessaires”’. 

If we accept this clear-cut division between “vérités de raison” 
and “‘vérités de fait” — what is the role of linguistics? Can we 
deny that what we are studying in linguistics are facts — and 
nothing but facts? No language can be constructed in an a priori 
way. Whatever we know of a language we know from empirical 
sources — from our usual methods of descriptive or historical 
analysis. Can such an analysis give us more than “vérités contin- 
gentes”? This question became one of the starting-points of modern 
linguistic structuralism. The new movement started with a great 
paradox. It contained a certain revaluation of our former logical 
and epistemological value. If the adherents and defenders of the 
program of linguistic structuralism are right, then we must say 
that in the realm of language there is no opposition between what 
is “formal” and what is merely “factual.” 


“Dans un état de langue douné,” says Viggo Bréndal, “tout est 
systématique; une langue quelconque est constituée par des ensembles ot 
tout se tient: systemes des sons (ou phonémes), systémes de formes et de 
mots (morphémes et sémantémes). Qui dit systéme dit ensemble cohérent: 
si tout se tient, chaque terme doit dépendre de l’autre. Or on voudrait 
connaitre les modalités de cette cohérence, les dégrés possibles et variables 
de cette dépendance mutuelle, en d'autres termes, il faudrait étudier les 
conditions de la structure linguistique, distinguer dans les systémes phonolo- 
giques et morphologiques ce qui est possible de ce qui est impossible, le 
contingent du nécessaire.””? 


The same conviction appears in Saussure’s Cours de linguistique 
générale” (2d ed., Geneva, 1922), in the works of Trubetzkoy, 
of Roman Jakobson, and of the other members of the “Cercle Lin- 
guistique de Prague”. Obviously the necessity which is claimed 
here for a linguistic system has no metaphysical connotation. It is 


1 V. Bréndal, “Structure et variabilité des systémes morphologiques,” 
Scientia, August. 1935, p. 110. 
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no absolute but a relative or hypothetical necessity. Roman Jakob- 
son has expressed the character of this necessity by the formule: 


1. si a existe, b existe aussi 

2. sia existe, b manque 

3. si a manque, b manque aussi. 
“Ces rapports,” he says, “qui ont infailliblement valeur de loi constituent 
un des facteurs les plus importants des changements phonologiques.””? 


When speaking about these things to linguists I must, however, 
be prepared for the objection that what I am doing here means “to 
carry coals to Newcastle.”’ Let me, therefore, try another and more 
indirect approach to the problem which I wish to treat in this 
paper. The term “morphology” is now quite familiar to us. But 
who was the first to use this term? It is perhaps worth notice that 
this term, which has now become an integral part of our scientific 
terminology — of biological as well as of linguistic terminology — 
was not introduced by a scientist, but by a great poet. Goethe used 
the word “morphology” as a general title for his doctrine of the 
metamorphosis of plants and for his studies in comparative anat- 
omy. The first pupils of Darwin in Germany, especially Ernst 
Haeckel, often credited Goethe with being the precursor of Darwin. 
This is, however, a very inadequate and superficial description of 
his theory. When Goethe spoke of morphology — of “Bildung und 
Umbildung organischer Naturen” — he meant something far dif- 
ferent from and even incompatible with Darwinism. Darwin saw 
the first impulse to the origin of new species in accidental or fluc- 
tuating variations. These variations are made at random; they have 
no definite direction. But they are enough to explain the whole 
variety of organic forms. 

That was the real problem of Darwinism: to make conceivable 
how forms could arise from the formless, how a definite structure 
could be brought into being by mere accidental variations of an 
amorphous material. But in Goethe’s theory we find neither the 
one nor the other. Metamorphosis, in Goethe’s sense, does not change 
one organic type into another; it leads only to new formations 
within the same type. 


2. R. Jakobson, “Remarques sur l’évolution phonologique du russe 
comparée 4 celle des autres langues slaves,” Travaux du cercle linguistique 
de Prague 2 (Prague, 1929). 17-18. 
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Goethe did not stand alone in this concept of the organic world. 
His theory of metamorphosis was rich in new and original ideas. 
In order to defend these ideas he had to challenge the greatest 
scientific thinkers of his age. In the famous controversy between 
Cuvier and Geoffroy de Saint-Hilaire he passionately sided with 
the latter. But his polemics with Cuvier are not to be compared 
with what we find in the polemical part of his Farbenlehre. 

Between Goethe’s Farbenlehre and Newton’s Optics there was 
a far-yawning gulf. No compromise and no conciliation between 
the two adversaries was possible. With Cuvier it was quite different. 
Cuvier advocated a static view of organic nature; Goethe, a genetic 
or dynamic view. The former laid the stress upon the constancy, 
the latter on the modifiability, of organic types. Yet, when going 
into the details of their discussion,® we find that Goethe, even in 
his genetic views, was much nearer to Cuvier than to Darwin. In 
his Geschichte der biologischen Theorien (Berlin, 1905-09), 
Emanuel Radl describes the biology of Goethe, of Cuvier, and of 
Geoffroy de Saint-Hilaire as a “morphological idealism.” Thai 
seems to me to be a very good and happy term. It expresses the com- 
mon basis that remained unshaken in the controversy. Cuvier, 
Goethe, and Geoffroy de Saint-Hilaire were unanimous in emphas- 
izing that there are no mere accidental things in an organism. If 
we have found one of its characteristics, we have all the others; we 
can reconstruct the organism in its entirety. 


“C’est dans cette dépendance mutuelle des fonctions,” says Cuvier, “et 
dans ce secours qu’elles se prétent réciproquement, que sont fondées les lois 
qui déterminent les rapports de leurs organes, et qui sont d’une nécessité 
égale a celle des lois métaphysiques et mathématiques.”* 


This principle became the corner-stone of Cuvier’s whole theory. 
He was not only the founder of our modern comparative anatomy. 
but also of our scientific paleontology; and without his general 
methodological principle he could not have performed his task as 
a paleontologist. In paleontology we study the form of extinct 


3. See “Principes de philosophie zoologique.” Naturwissenschaftliche 
Schriften, Weimar ed., 7. 165-214. 

4. G. Cuvier, Legons d’anatomie comparée, Premiére lecon, Art. iv (2d 
ed., Paris, 1835), p. 50. 
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organisms, This form is not accessible to immediate observation. 
What is left to us are only scanty remnants, the scattered frag- 
ments of a living organism. Nevertheless, the naturalist is able 
to build up out of these scattered limbs the whole body of an animal. 
Give me the feather of a bird of an unknown and extinct species, 
said Cuvier, and I shall describe to you its whole structure; I shall, 
for instance, tell you the character of its skeleton. How is this pos- 
sible? How can we use in biology, an inductive or empirical science, 
a deductive method? Let us hear Cuvier’s own answer to this 
question. 


“Heureusement lanatomie comparée posséde un principe, qui, bien 
développé, est capable de faire évanouir tous les embarras: c’est celui de la 
corrélation des formes dans les étres organisés, au moyen duquel chaque 
sorte d’étre pourrait, 4 la rigueur, étre connue par chaque fragment de 
chacune de ses parties. Tout étre organisé forme un ensemble, un systéme 
unique et clos, dont les parties se correspondent mutuellement, et concourent 
a la méme action définitive par une réaction réciproque. Aucune de ces 
parties ne peut changer sans que les autres changent aussi; et par conséquent 
chacune d’elles prise séparément, indique et donne toutes les autres...La 
forme de la dent entraine la forme du condyle, celle de l’omoplate, celle des 
ongles... De méme l’ongle l’omoplate, le condyle, le fémur, et tous les autres 
os pris chacun séparément, donnent la dent ou se donnent réciproquement; et 
en commengant par chacun d’eux celui qui posséderait rationellement les 
lois de économie organique. pourrait refaire tout l’animal.”® 


I have quoted this passage at some length, for, I think, we may 
use it for making a very interesting mental experiment, we may 
exchange every biological term of Cuvier for a linguistic term. In 
this case we should have, before our very eyes, the program of 
modern linguistic structuralism. Of course, the subject-matter of 
Cuvier is very different from that of the linguist, but what matters 
here are not the objects that are studied in biology and linguistics. 
but the connections and relations which we can ascertain between 
these objects. As to these relations, they show us the same charac- 
teristic form. 


“Chaque fait linguistique,” says A. Meillet, “fait partie d’un ensemble ow 
tout se tient. Il ne faut pas rapprocher un fait de détail d’un autre fait de 
détail, mais un systéme linguistique d’un autre systéme.” “Dans Tétat de 


5. Cuvier, Discours sur les révolutions de la surface du globe (5th ed., 
Paris, 1828), p. 95 sqq. 
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vie,” says Cuvier, “les organes ne sont pas simplement rapprochés, mais ils 
s’agissent les uns sur les autres, et concourent tous ensemble a un but 
commun. D’aprés cela les modifications de l'un d’eux exercent une influence 
sur celles de tous les autres. Celles de ces modifications qui ne peuvent point 
exister ensemble, s’excluent réciproquement., tandis qu’autres s’appellent 
pour ainsi dire, et cela non seulement dans les organes qui sont d’entre eux 
dans un rapport immédiat, mais encore dans ceux qui paraissent, au premier 
coup d’eil, les plus éloignés et les plus indépendents.””® 


But here I must be prepared for a serious objection. Structur. 
alism is one of the most characteristic tendencies in modern 
linguistic thought. Is it possible to compare such a tendency to 
those scientific ideals that prevailed about one hundred and fifty 
years ago? To be sure, Cuvier was one of the greatest naturalists. 
But has not modern biology outgrown his methods; have not his 
ideas become antiquated? Most, if not all, of the biologists of the 
second half of the nineteenth century were apt to ainswer this 
question in the affirmative. The champions and hotspurs of Dar- 
winism often spoke of Cuvier’s work with a certain disdain. They 
could not forgive him his criticism of the theory of Lamarck and 
other systems of transformism. They charged him with having 
obstructed the progress of biological thought. But this was a very 
unjust judgment that had to be revised and corrected. Our modern 
historians of biology speak and judge in quite a different vein. 
Cuvier, says Emanuel Radl, has not only discovered new facts and 
he has not only developed new and very important theories. His 
greatest merit lies in the fact that he was one of the first to cultivate 
the logic of science. He was more than a great biologist; among 
the moderns he was the first who examined the principles of exact 
science.” 

This judgment of a historian of biology was, later on, confirmed 
by the systematic development of biological thought. This develop- 
ment did not lead to a denial or reversal of the theory of evolution. 
Yet the whole problem of evolution was restated; the character and 
the cause of evolution were explained in a way far different from 
early Darwinism.” The program of this new biological movement 


6. A. Meillet, La Méthode comparative en linguistique historique (Oslo. 
1925), p. 12; Cuvier, Legons d’anatomie comparée, p. 49. 

7. Radl, op. cit., 1. 206 sqq. 

8. For more details see J. B. S. Haldane, The Causes of Evolution (New 
York and London, 1932). 
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was developed and explained by the English physiologist J. B. S. 
Haldane in a Presidential Address to the Physiological Section of 
the British Association in Dublin (1908). Haldane suggested for 
this movement the name “holism”; others preferred to call it “or- 
ganicism.” To my mind, this new holism or organicism bears a 
close relationship to linguistic structuralism; the methodological 
views and ideals that we find on both sides are very much akin.” 
But I cannot enter here into a discussion of this point; I must con- 
tent myself with referring to the literature on the subject: for in- 
stance to Ludwig v. Bertalanffy’s Theoretische Biologie (i, Berlin, 
1932) and to Adolf Meyer’s Ideen und Ideale der biologischen 
Erkenntnis.””*" 

When drawing a parallel between the method of linguistics and 
the method of biology, I wish, however, not to be misunderstood. 
We must be on our guard against a mistake that threatens to ob- 
scure our problem and to confuse our ideas. When dealing with 
linguistic questions, the philosopher and the logician are, from 
the very beginning, confronted with two great and puzzling ques- 
tions. The first is, Is language an organism?; the second, Is lin- 
guistics a natural science or is it a “Geisteswissenschaft”? Let us 
begin with the first question. The comparison of language with an 
organism is very cld. It has especially appealed to all romantic 
writers. But before giving a definite answer we must first explain 
what the simile means and what it does not mean. We may under- 
stand the term “organism” in an ontological or in a formal or 
methodological sense. In the first case, we are immediately invol- 
ved in the most intricate metaphysical questions. In 1863 August 
Schleicher published at Weimar his book Die Darwinische Theorie 
und die Sprachwissenschaft. What we find here is a strange mixture 
of naturalism and mysticism. It is a romantic theory based on 
Darwinian principles. Human language is described as a living 
being; it springs up and fades away; it has its hour of birth and 
its hour of death. 


“Languages,” said Schleicher, “are natural organisms which, without being 
determinable hy the will of man, grew and developed in accordance with 


9. See R. Jakobson, “Sur la théorie des affinités phonologiques des langues,” 
Actes du quatriéme congrés international des linguistes (Copenhagen, 
1938), pp. 48-58. 

10. Bios, I, (Leipzig, 1934). 
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fixed laws, and then again grow old and die out: to them, too, belongs that 
succession of phenomena which is wont to be termed life. Glottics, the science 
of language, is, accordingly, a natural science; ‘its method is, on the whole 
and in general, the same as that of the other natural sciences.” 


It is obvious that what is given here is an entirely metaphysical 
description of language under the cover of a scientific and empir- 
ical theory. To speak of language as a thing that comes into being 
and withers, that has its youth, its prime of life, its senility, and 
its death is to speak in a mere metaphor. Such a metaphor is ad- 
missible if we understand it in the right way and use it with all 
the necessary critical reservations and limitations. Biologists and 
linguists are often engaged in the same battle against a common 
adversary, a battle that may be described by the slogan: structural- 
ism versus mechanism; morphologism against materialism. In this 
combat they may allege similar arguments; they may make use 
of the same logical weapons. But that does not prove that there is 
any identity in their subject-matter, that, in an ontological sense, 
we can put human language on the same level as plants or animals. 
Language is neither a mechanism nor an organism, neither a dead 
nor a living thing. It is no thing at all, if by this term we under- 
stand a physical object. It is—language, a very specific human activ- 


ity, not describable in terms of physics, chemistry, or biology. 
The best and most laconic expression of this fact was given by W. 
v. Humboldt, when he declared that language is not an Epyov 
but an évépyeta. 


To put it shortly, we may say that language is “organic,” but 
that it is not an “organism.” It is organic in the sense that it does 
not consist of detached, isolated, segregated facts. It forms a 
coherent whole in which all parts are interdependent upon each 
other. In this sense we may even speak of a poem, of a work of 
art, of a philosophic system as “organic.” Dante’s Divina Comme- 
dia, a tragedy of Aeschylus, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason ar? 
“organic.” What we find here ‘are not “disjecta membra,” scattered 
limbs of a poet, an artist, or a thinker. Everything hangs together: 
pothing is accidental or superfluous. In a tragedy of Shakespeare 
or in a lyric poem of Goeine we can hardly remove one word 
without destroying the character and the beauty of the whole. 
Lessing said of Shakespeare that it is just as impossible to steal a 
verse of Shakespeare as to steal the club of Hercules. Yet obviously 
that does not mean that a Shakespearean play, a symphony of 
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Beethoven, or a Platonic dialogue are natural things of metaphys- 
ical entities. When linguists or philosophers were speaking of 
the organism of language, they were, however, always liable to 
this fallacy. In Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language 
the development of human speech is described as if it were a 
physical necessity or a sort of metaphysical fatality. It is not in 
the power of man to influence this development. 


“We might think as well,” says Max Miller, “of changing the causes which 
control the circulation of our blood as of altering the laws of speech or 
inventing new words according to our own pleasure.” 


It is hardly necessary to criticize this strange theory. In his 
book Language and the Science of Language’’ William Dwight 
Whitney has relentlessly brought into the open all the hidden am- 
biguities and errors contained in these words of Max Miller. 
Speech, he declared, depends entirely upon human activity; to 
eliminate this activity means the end of speech. 

But let us now proceed to our second question. Is linguistics a 
natural science or is it a “Geisteswissenschaft”? Here, too, we have 
to begin by clarifying our terms. There is perhaps no other problem 
that, in these last decades, has attracted the attention of scientists 
and philosophers to such a high degree as the relation between 
“Natur-” and ‘“‘Geisteswissenschaft.” The question has been 
discussed eagerly, incessantly, and — unsuccessfully. The most 
divergent answers were given to it. Philosophers remained divided 
into two camps. The adherents of the natural sciences and the 
spokesmen for the “Geisteswissenschaften” could hardly under- 
stand each other. But, when studying this discussion, we meet with 
a strange phenomenon. So far as I see, the fact that there is such a 
thing as human speech and that there is such a thing as linguistics 
was never mentioned in this methodological struggle. Neither in 
W. Dilthey’s Finleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften (Leipzig, 
1883; last ed., Berlin, 1922) nor in H. Rickert’s Grenzen der 
naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (5th ed., Tiibingen, 1929) 
do we find a chapter on human speech. To my mind this was a very 
regrettable lack, a sin of omission that could not fail to have its 
consequences. A theory of knowledge should be a sort of map of 


ll. New York, 1867; Second lecture, pp. 34 sqq. 
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our “globus intellectualis.” But this map is, as yet, very incom- 
plete. In our modern theory of knowledge linguistics is entirely 
neglected; it is treated as a stepchild. Yet how can we hope to get 
a clear picture of our “globus intellectualis” if such an important 
province is left out? Many excellent books have been written on 
the logic of science, of mathematics, physics, and biology. But a 
book on the logic of linguistics is still missing. If we had such a 
book, it could help us very much; it could lead to an escape from 
« dilemma that, in contemporary thought, has become, more and 
more, the “crux philosophorum.” 

Linguistics can, indeed, show us the right way and the wrong 
way. The wrong way consists in speaking of “Geisteswissenschai- 
ten” as if “Geist’’ were the name for a substantial thing. As soon 
as we accept this definition, we find ourselves immediately invol- 
ved in all the well-known metaphysical antinomies. In one of his 
dialogues Plato describes Greek thought as a y'yavtouoxia, 
a continuous struggle between two parties which he terms the 
partisans of matter and the “friends of ideas”. The former are not 
content until they have reduced everything to matter and move- 
ment; the latter try to convince us that spiritual reality is the only 
true reality. This description holds for the whole history of meta- 
physics. Since the times of Anaxagoras, all metaphysicians have 
seen in the vO0c the great moving force of the universe. Nus, 
Spirit, Geist is the first actor in the great metaphysical drama. 
But, side by side, we always find its fierce adversary, its deuter- 
agonist. The battle between the adherents of matter and the “friends 
of ideas” never comes to an end. 


“The former,” says Plato, “dray everything down from heaven and the 
invisible to earth. They lay their hands on all things and maintain stoutly 
that that alone exists which can be touched and handled. For they define 
existence and body or matter as identical, and if anyone says that anything 
else, which has no body, exists, they despise him utterly, and will not listen 
to any other theory than their own...Therefore those who contend against 
them defend themselves very cautiously with weapons derived from the 
invisible world above, maintaining forcibly that .real existence consists of 
certain ideas which are conceived only by the mind and have no body. There 
is always a tremendous battle being fought about these questions between the 
two parties.”?? 


12. Plato, Sophistes 246 A. 
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To quote Plato when dealing with the problems of modern Iii- 
guistics sounds strange and arbitrary. I have, however, deliberatelv 
chosen this quotation; for it shows us, in a striking way, that 
there are some fundamental philosophical problems and some 
problems of scientific methodology which never lose their impor- 
tance. They never grow obsolete; they reappear, in a modified 
form, at all ages and under the most various conditions. As a matter 
of fact, we could use Plato’s description of the great yyavtopayta 
as a very good formula for the struggle between the materialists 
and formalists in modern linguistics. The former “maintain stoutly 
that alone exists which can be touched and handled.” And the only 
things in human speech that can be grasped in this way are sounds. 
Language consists of sounds. If we have found the mechanical laws 
that govern the phenomena of sound-shift, of phonetic change, we 
have found the laws of language. The adversaries of this thesis — 
the structuralists —- defend themselves “with weapons derived 
from the invisible world above.” They emphasize that sounds, as 
mere physical occurrences, have no interest for the linguist. The 
sounds must have a meaning; the phoneme itself is a “unit of mea- 
ning.” And meaning is not a visible or tangible thing. 


“Ce qui saute aux yeux avant tout,” says the late N. Trubetzkoy in his 
article “La Phonologie actuelle,”!* “c’est la profonde différence entre la 
phonologie et la phonétique. Consciente de cette différence fondamentale, la 
phonologie actuelle ne cesse de l’accentuer avec toute l’énergie possible. La 
phonétique actuelle se propose d’étudier les facteurs matériels des sons de 
la parole humaine: soit les vibrations de l’air qui leur correspondent, soit les 
positions et les mouvements des organes qui les produisent. Par contre, ce 
que veut étudier la phonologie actuelle, ce ne sont pas les sons, mais les 
phonemes, c’est 4 dire les éléments constitutifs du signifiant linguistique — 
éléments incorporels, puisque le signifiant ]ui-méme est incorporel.” 


Here, I think, we have found a good answer to the question 
whether linguistics is a natural science or a “Geisteswissenschaft.” 
It is indeed a “‘Geisteswissenschaft”; but in this case we must not 
understand the term “Geist” or spirit as designating a metaphysical 
entity opposed to another entity called “matter.” If we accept the 
radical dualism between body and soul, matter and spirit, between 
“substantia extensa” and “substantia cogitans,” language becomes, 


1% JPs 30 (1933). 331-2. 
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indeed, a continuous miracle. In this case, every act of speech 
would be a sort of transsubstantiation. Speech is meaning — an 
incorporeal thing — expressed in sounds, which are material 
things. The term “Geist” is correct; but we must not use it as a 
name of a substance — a thing “quod in se est et per se concipi- 
tur.” We should use it in a functional sense as a comprehensive 
name for all those functions which constitute and build up the 
world of human culture. 

It is one of the first and principal tasks of a philosophy of 
human culture to analyze these various functions, to show us their 
differences and their mutual relations, their opposition and their 
collaboration. If we do not content ourselves with such a critical 
analysis, if we begin to hypostatize them, if we look upon them as 
if they were separate, independent, absolute entities, we cannot 
avoid the strange conclusions drawn by Schleicher or Max Miiller. 
Of all things in the world, speech is perhaps the best known and 
most familiar to us. It is our eternal companion; it is the atmo- 
sphere in which we live, move, and have our being. Nevertheless, 
we find many theories of human speech in which it appears as a 
very strange and mysterious thing. And we must not forget that, 
in this respect, the materialists and the spiritualists are in the same 
predicament. It is true that the former profess, in most cases, a res- 
olute empiricism or positivism. They make a scorn of metaphys- 
ics and laugh at their romantic adversaries. But, when studying 
their works, we are often tempted to ask: “Quid rides? De te 
fabula narratur!” 

To my mind, the answer to our question whether linguistics is 
a natural science is, in a sense, very simple. What is a natural 
science? It is a science that deals with physical objects. The 
physicist or chemist describes the properties of these objects, he 
studies their changes and tries to discover the causal laws of these 
changes. Linguistic phenomena may be studied in the same way. 
We may regard sounds as mere vibrations of the air; or we may, 
in the physiology of speech, describe the movements of our organs 
by which various kinds of sounds are produced. But with all this 
we have not yet crossed the borderline that separates human lan- 
guage from the physical world. Language is a “symbolic form.” 
It consists of symbols, and symbols are no part of our physical 
world. They belong to an entirely different universe of discourse. 
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Natural things and symbols cannot be brought to the same deno- 
minator. Linguistics is a part of semiotics, not of physics. 

On the other hand, this dissimilarity of the objects of natural 
science and linguistics does not exclude a correspondence in the 
structure of the judgments that we find in both sciences. I have 
myself emphasized this correspondence. When studying Cuvier’s 
Legons d’anatomie comparée we find, over and over again, the 
same typical statements as in the works of modern linguists: ‘‘Si 
a existe, b existe aussi; si a existe, b manque; si a manque, b 
manque aussi.” But, as I pointed out, this formal or logical analogy 
does not prove a material or ontological similarity in the subject- 
matter of linguistics and biology. The linguist lives in a world of 
his own. His is a symbolic universe, a universe of meaning. We 
camot analyze meaning in the same way and according to the 
same methods that we use in a chemical laboratory for analyzing 
a chemical compound. 

I wish to conclude these remarks by asking a historical question. 
Is it by mere chance that we find such a close agreement between 
widely different scientific problems? Can we connect these problems; 
can we show the way that could lead from Goethe’s and Cuvier’s 
morphological idealism to our modern linguistic structuralism? I 
think we can. The first attempt to create a philosophy of language, ~ 
in our modern sense of this term, was made by Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt in the introduction to his great work on the Kavi language 
(3 vols., Berlin, 1836-39). Humboldt felt not only the deepest 
personal friendship and admiration for Goethe; he owed to his 
work the best part of his intellectual and moral education. In his 
youth he had published, in Schiller’s Horen, an interesting essay 
on problems of natural philosophy, in which he made use of 
Goethe’s idea of polarity. But natural philosophy was not his real 
tubject. His was a different scientific and philosophical interest. 


“Im Grunde ist alles, was ich schreibe, Sprachstudium,” he wrote in a 
letter to the famous philologist Friedr. Aug. Wolf. “Ich glaube die Kunst 
entdeckt zu haben, die Sprache als ein Vehikel zu gebrauchen, um das 


Héchste und Tiefste und die Mannigfaltigkeit der ganzen Welt zu durch- 
fahren.” 


In this journey round the world, Goethe’s ideas remained Hum- 
boldt’s intellectual compass. He could not use them for his own 
subject. The problems treated in his work on the Kavi language 
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were entirely unknown to Goethe. But Humboldt transferred Goethe's 
idea to a new field of investigation. Goethe had given his theory of 
organic types; he spoke of “Bildung und Umbildung organischer 
Naturen.” Humboldt spoke of linguistic types. 

“Alle Gestalten sind ahnlich und keine gleichet der andern. 


Und so deutet das Chor auf ein geheimes Gesetz,” 
said Goethe in his poem “Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen.” 


If in these verses we substitute for plants the different types of 
human speech, we have a clear and concise expression of Hum- 
holdt’s problem: 


“Alle Sprachen sind ahnlich und keine gleichet der andern. 
Und so deutet das Chor auf ein geheimes Gesetz.” 


Goethe sought for this hidden Jaw in the natural world; Humboldt 
tried to discover it in the cultural world, in the world of human 
speech. 

But Humboldt was not only a friend and admirer of Goethe’s; he 
was also a student of Kant and a pupil of Kant’s philosophy. No 
other philosophical work had made such a deep impression upon 
his mind as Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. In his essay “Ueber 
Schiller und den allgemeinen Gang seiner “Geistesentwicklung,” 
Humboldt gave a general characterization of Kantian philosophy 
that, in spite of all the things that have been said and written 
about Kant, is in many respects still unsurpassed. But even in the 
work of Kant, Humboldt could not find an immediate inspiration 
for his own work. Kant was interested in mathematics, in physics, 
in ethics; but he was not interested in the problems of human 
speech. When Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason appeared, Herder 
complained bitterly that, in this work, the problem of human speech 
seemed to be entirely neglected. How is it possible, he asked, to 
criticize human reason without becoming a critic of human lan- 
guage? That was one of the principal objections raised by Herder. 
He became a fierce opponent of Kant; he wrote in 1799 his Me- 
takritik der reinen Vernunft. Humboldt went the opposite way. 
He accepted Kant’s theory of knowledge, but he tried to complete 
it; he applied the principles of Kant’s critical philosophy to the 
study of human language.” 


14. See E. Cassirer, “Die Kantischen Elemente in Wilhelm von Humboldts 
Sprachphilosophie,” Festschrift fiir Paul Hensel, (Greiz, 1923), pp. 105-27. 
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There was a time in which Humboldt’s ideas seemed to be entirely 
forgotten in linguistics. The positivistic schools of the nineteenth 
century looked upon his theories with a certain suspicion. At best, 
they saw in them mere metaphysical speculations without empirical 
purport and value. In this respect, too, modern structuralism has 
done very much to revise and correct our historical judgment. 


“Je me trouve d’accord,” says Viggo Bréndal in his article “Structure et 
variabilité des systeémes morphologiques,” “avec Vuniversalisme exigé et 
pratiqué il y a cent ans par le grand maitre de linguistique générale qu’était 


Guillaume de Humboldt.” 


And the program of structuralism developed by Bréndal 
is, indeed, very near to Humboldt’s ideas. “Our science,” he 
declared in an address delivered before the Second International 
Congress of Phonetic Sciences, “should not be a mere storehouse of 
facts and figures. Our experience should not be confined to mere 
ear-and eye-and hand-experience.””” If this statement had been in 
need of a philosophical authority, Bréndal could have quoted 
Kant. Kant was neither an empiricist in the sense of Locke or 
Hume nor was he a rationalist in the sense of Leibniz. In his Crit- 
ique of Pure Reason he drew the borderline between experience 
and thought, between a posteriori and a priori, in a new and differ- 
ent way. Leibniz, he declared, had intellectualized phenomena 
just as Locke had sensualized all concepts of the understanding.”* 
Both ways are inadequate. There is no opposition, no gulf between 
experience and reason. They are correlative the one to the other 
and must interpenetrate each other. In Kant’s critical or formal 
idealism we no longer find the same contrast between “vérités 
nécessaires” and “vérités contingentes,” “vérités de raison” and 
“vérités de fait” as in Leibniz’s metaphysical idealism. Nor do we 
find here the Humian conception that experience is a bundle of 
sense-perceptions. Experience, declared Kant, is a system; it is 
not a mere “Rhapsodie von Wahrnehmungen”. Without systematic 


15. Proceedings of the Second International Congress of Phonetic Sciences 
(Cambridge, 1936), p. 44. Cf. V. Mathesius “La Place de la linguistique 
fonctionnelle et structurale dans le developpement général des études 
linguistiques,” CModFil. 18 (1931). 1-7. 

16. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 2d ed.. p. 327 (Werke, ed. E. Cassirer, 
3. 231). 
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unity there can be no experience and no science; experience is 
possible only by the idea of a necessary connection: ‘“‘Erfahrung 
ist nur durch die Vorstellung einer notwendigen Verkniipfung der 
Wahrnehmungen méglich.””” 

Since I am speaking before a circle of linguists, I may perhaps 
be allowed to end with the analysis of a word — of the German word 
Gestalt. Of course, I cannot speak as an expert and I do not wish 
to encroach on your territory. What I can give you is only a rough 
and insufficient sketch; but, I think, such a sketch can help us to 
understand that general trend of thought which I have tried to 
describe in this paper. 

According to Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch and Fr. Kluge’s 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, Gestalt is an 
old German word. Originally it occurred only in its adjectival 
form, and mostly in its negative form as ungestalt. It is a participle 
derived from the verb stellen. The substantive Gestalt does not 
appear before the end of the thirteenth century. In most cases, it 
is used in a concrete sense; it designates the visible or tangible 
form of a material body, especially of a human body. A more ab- 
stract meaning comes to the fore in the great religious struggles 
of the German reformation. “Das Abendmahl in beiderlei Gestalt” 


is here in the focus of religious interest. Here we are very near 


to the symbolic meaning of the term. Grimm’s Worterbuch quotes 
Clemens Brentano’s verses: 


“Brot und Wein, die zwei Gestalten, 
Sind nur Zeichen, sie enthalten 
Gottes volle Wesenheit.” 


Besides this religious development, we find another one that may 
be described as the philosophical history of the word “Gestalt.” 
Curiously enough, this philosophical history does not begin with 
the philosophers themselves. When Kant, in his Critique of Pure 
Reason, approaches those problems that in our modern scientific 
terminology we should call “Gestalt probleme,” he does not use 
the German word. He goes back to the Greek term oyfjua and 
writes his chapter on the schematism of the pure understanding. 


—_——--— 


17. Kritik der reinen Vernunjt, 2d ed., p. 218 (Werke, ed. E. Cassirer, 3. 
166). 
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The new philosophical and speculative sense of the term “Gestalt” 
appears first in German poetry. In his poem “Das Ideal und das 
Leben” Schiller uses the word for designating the ideal world, the 
Platonic xéop0¢ vontéc: 


“Nur der Korper eignet jenen Miachten, 
Die das dunkle Schicksal flechten; 
Aber frei von jeder Zeitgewalt, 
Die Gespielin seliger Naturen, 
Wandelt oben in des Lichtes Fluren 
Gottlich unter Gottern die Gestalt. 
Wollt Ihr hoch auf ihren Fliigeln schweben, 
Werft die Angst des Irdischen von euch, 
Fliehet aus dem engen dumpfen Leben 
In des Ideales Reich!” 


In Goethe’s morphology the term “‘Gestalt’’ has a different mean- 
ing. Even Goethe is a Platonist; he strives to find the typical 
features in natural phenomena. But according to Goethe, it is in 
nature itself, not beyond nature, that we have to seek for these typical 
features. The true “ideal method”—die “ideelle Denkweise”—con- 
sists in discovering the durable in the transient, the permanent in the 
changeable.** The naturalist must be able to unite these two elem- 
ents. Even in the most irregular phenomena he must make us see 
a rule that remains fixed and inviolable. In nature “Gestalt” and 
“Ungestalt” are bound together; the former appears only in the 
latter. Sometimes the norm appears in its clearest shape if we look 
at the so-called abnormal phenomena. Nothing in nature is arbitrary 
or lawless. Even the most accidental and haphazard changes obey 


a hidden law. 


“Hier méchte nun der Ort sein zu bemerken,” says Goethe in his remarks 
on the great dispute between Cuvier and Geoffroy de Saint-Hilaire, “dass der 
Naturforscher auf diesem Wege am ersten und leichtesten den Wert, die 
Wiirde des Gesetzes, der Regel erkennen lernt. Sehen wir immer nur das 
Geregelte, so denken wir, es miisse so sein, von jeher sei es also bestimmt 
und deswegen stationaér. Sehen wir aber die Abweichungen, Missbildungen, 
ungeheure Missgestalten, so erkennen wir: dass die Regel zwar fest und 
ewig, aber zugleich lebendig sei; dass die Wesen zwar nicht aus derselben 


18. Goethe, “Zur Morphologie,” Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften, Weimar 
ed., 7. 120. 
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heraus, aber doch innerhalb derselben sich ins Unférmliche umbilden 
kénnen, jederzeit aber wie mit Ziigeln zuriickgehalten, die unausweichliche 
Herrschaft des Gesetzes anerkennen miissen.’”?® 


Later on, at the end of the nineteenth century, we find a corre- 
sponding development in a new field, in that of psychology. When 
psychologists began to break away from the Humian tradition, 
when they became aware that psychic life is not a mere aggregate 
of sense-data or “simple ideas,” they could find no better term 
for this new tendency than the term “Gestalt.” The article of Chris- 
tian v. Ehrenfels, who was the first to call the attention of psych- 
ologists to the new structural problems, bears the title “Ueber 
Gestaltqualitaten.” Gestalt-psychology did not go back to former 
speculative methods. It did not develop a “psychologia rationalis” 
in the sense of Christian Wolff or other pre-Kantian thinkers. It 
remained an empirical science, using empirical methods. But in 
this field, too, we now meet with a new concept and a new descrip- 
tion of empirical knowledge. When studying the phenomena of 
sense-perception, the Gestalt-psychologists had become aware of 
the fact that sense-perception has a definite structure. It is not a 
piecemeal of “simple ideas”; it is not, as Wertheimer said, a mere 
“Und-Verbindung.” lf we take all these various features together, 
the term “Gestalt” can do us an important service. It can help us 
to see the connection between problems that, at first sight, seem 
to be far remote the one from the other. 

What I wished to make clear in this paper is the fact that 
structuralism is no isolated phenomenon; it is, rather, the expression 
of a general tendency of thought that, in these last decades, has 
become more and more prominent in almost all fields of scientific 
research. 


Columbia University 


19. Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften, 7. 189-90. 
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UN CAS DEMONTRABLE DE CONCORDANCE ENTRE 
PHENOMENES D’ORDRE SOCIAL ET PHENOMENES 
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Henri F. MULLER 





L’existence d’un rapport entre le langage et la vie est lhypo- 
thése directrice qui gouverne, consciemment ou  subconsciem- 
ment la recherche linguistique. La difficulté du but a atteindre a 
pu, 4 différents moments, pousser les linguistes 4 ignorer tempo- 
rairement ce but dont la hantise était exaspérante tellement la 
solution en paraissait éloignée. C’est ainsi que Antoine Meillet dans 
son Introduction a@ l’étude comparative des langues indo-européen- 
nes (Paris, 1903; 7° éd., 1934) s’abstint délibérément de toute 
excursion hors de la linguistique pure, suivant l’esprit de son 
maitre de Saussure et des néo-grammairiens qui considéraient que 
tout phénoméne linguistique devait s’expliquer par des raisons 
strictement linguistiques. Par la suite cependant il allait abandon- 
ner cette attitude positiviste pour de plus en plus considérer la 
langue en fonction directe de la civilisation qu’elle exprime. 

Manifestement, quand il s’agit du vocabulaire, le rapport entre 
la langue et la vie ne peut étre méconnu. Si par exemple le mot 
latin triclinium a disparu et si mensa fut d’abord remplacé par 
discus (dais, originairement plat), c’est que la coutume de manger. 
couché disparut, remplacée per la mode militaire de la gamelle 
individuelle. I] est vrai que, d’un autre cdté, le mot lui-méme eit 
pu subsister tandis que sa signification se serait adaptée 4 une 
nouvelle maniére de vie ou d’activité. Tel le mot artillerie qui 
s‘est plié depuis le haut moyen Age 4 l’évolution du matériel de 
guerre pour finalement se spécialiser dans son acception moderne. 
Mais d’autre part, les phénoménes d’ordre phonétique et morpho- 
logique ne se prétent pas a une interprétation aussi aisée ou aussi 
évidente, et cependant la conviction intime de la plupart des his- 
toriens et des linguistes est bien qu’il y a un rapport réel mais 
subtil entre !’ame d’un peuple et sa langue, sa langue, c’est-a-dire 
sa phonétique et sa grammaire. C’est ce qu’exprimait éloquemment 
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Camille Jullian (De la Gaule a la France, 2° éd. [Paris, 1923}, 
249): 


“Si je sais comment [s’est formée la langue frangaise], je ne sais pas 
pourquoi; si je peux discerner le mécanisme, je n’entrevois pas le moteur; 
une fois de plus, en matiére de science, on posséde les éléments du corps, 
on demeure impuissant devant le probléme de la vie, et j“ignore les raisons 
vivantes de la langue francaise”. 


aBay.3 + aia 

Cette connaissance absolue a laquelle aspirait Camille Jullian 

nest peut-étre pas, dans sa pureté, 4 la portée de ’homme, mais il 

est permis au chercheur de vouloir s’en approcher davantage pour 

contribuer 4 la formation de la synthése générale, but avoué de 

la recherche scientifique. [1 est bien clair en effet que l’objet 
existe. 


“La langue d’un peuple, dit Maurice Croiset (Histoire de la littérature 
grecque, I. 3° éd. (Paris, 1910], 19), est la premiére révélation de son 
génie...Quelle que soit importance de Vélément héréditaire qu’elle ren- 
ferme, son originalité propre, dés qu’elle en a une, manifeste de la maniére 
la plus frappante les qualités de la race”. 


Mais les qualités d’une race se manifestent et se réalisent dans 


son histvire et le rapport entre la vie d’un peuple et sa langue doit 
s’accentuer aux moments critiques de son évolution. L’un de ces 
moments est l’époque mérovingienne pour les langues et la civili- 
sation romanes, principalement sous leur forme frangaise. Aucune 
époque historique du pays qui s’appelle la France n’a vu s’accom- 
plir des transformations aussi radicales. Leur caractére distinctif 
est d’étre organiques, d’étre en fonction l’une de l’autre et de partir 
du plus profond de la conscience ou de la subconscience indivi- 
duelle. Il s’agit en fin de compte de la création de la personnalité 
humaine douée maintenant d’une valeur absolue et de son action 
dans le domaine politique, économique, social et linguistique. Telle 
est la transformation fondamentale spirituelle et psychologique 
dont les répercussions dans les domaines linguistique et social 
s’imposent 4 notre attention. Précisons-en les données. 

Que dans I’antiquité, l’individu ait été en fonction de son groupe 
qui lui donnait toute sa dignité est un fait bien connu, alors que 
dans la civilisation chrétienne la personne humaine comme telle ° 
se suffit 4 elle-eméme et ne doit rien aux circonstances accessoires 
de sa race, de sa nationalité, de sa classe ou de sa caste, ou méme 
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de son prestige individuel. C’est 4 cette transformation capitale que 
fait allusion Ferdinand Lot quand il souligne l’importance de la 
conversion de Constantin. “C’est 4 lui,” dit-il non sans quelque 
exagération, “qu’est di le triomphe du christianisme qui, en boule- 
yersant la psychologie des hommes, a creusé un abime entre nous 
et l’antiquité” (La Fin du monde antique et le début du moyen age 
[Paris, 1927], p. 44). Or cette dignité humaine du plus petit des 
individus n’était pas le fait d’une condescendance, d’un don venu 
de l’extérieur; elle venait du sens de sa grandeur personnelle que 
le chrétien puisait dans son union avec Dieu, avec Jésus, Fils de 
Dieu, dans laquelle s’effagait toute distinction accessoire et qui 
exaltait l’individu, “‘l’élevant au-dessus de lui-méme,” comme dit 
A. von Harnack (Mission and Expansion of Christianity, trad. 
angl., 2° éd. [Londres et New York, 1908] 1. 256). 

Cette vie intérieure tendait 4 |’expression, s’animant au contact 
des fréres exaltés par les mémes sentiments. Les inspirés, les pro- 
phétes, comme on les appelait dans les premiers siécles, trouvaient 
cette expression qui, comme le remarque Origéne (Cont. Celsum 
VII, LIX ap. von Harnack, op. cit.) avait une régle, c’était d’étre 
intelligible et encourageante pour la multitude, et non seulement pour 
les gens cultivés. Ainsi s’ouvraient toutes grandes, de par la nature 
méme du christianisme, les portes du langage a l’influence directe 
et prépondérante des masses, dans les hymnes et psaumes improvisés, 
les cris inarticulés interprétés par les fréres mieux doués. C’est 
ce rapport entre la vie chrétienne et la langue que Jos. Schrijnen 
a mis en relief et qui lui a suggéré ses beaux travaux ainsi que 
ceux de son école, malheureusement interrompus par la guerre 
et par sa mort. 

En somme, il s’agit de la main-mise du peuple en voie de trans- 
formation spirituelle d’abord, sociale ensuite, sur son langage 
pour le plier 4 sa mentalité aussi bien que sur les éléments cons- 
titutifs de sa vie sociale, politique et économique. 

Est-il possible de définir quelques traits de cette mentalité dont 
leffet sur la langue soit démontrable et, du méme coup, d’indiquer 
quelques innovations lirguistiques, expressions typiques d’une 
attitude nouvelle? Le chrétien ne pouvait s’empécher de manifester 
sa dignité et son importance spirituelle. D’étre esclave, par exem- 
ple, n’était pas un obstacle a ce qu’il devint évéque (von Harnack, 
t. 1, p. 208). Il fallait méme réagir pour ne pas aller trop vite 
dans cette voie et détruire au lieu de construire. Saint Paul 
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réfréne les chrétiens esclaves qui méprisent leurs maitres (1 Tim. 
6. 1-2) et les circumcelliones africains du quatriéme et du cin- 
quiéme siécles visaient 4 un égalitarisme social et économique 
agressif (P. Monceaux, Histoire de la littérature de l Afrique 
chrétienne, 4 | Paris, 1907]. 165). C’étaient la des exagérations, 
la doctrine chrétienne marquant clairement la distinction entre le 
domaine de Dieu et le domaine de César, mais la dignité intérieure 
du chrétien ne pouvait pas ne pas s’affirmer d’une fagon continue 
dans tous les domaines, comme était continu le sentiment de son 
importance spirituelle. S’affirmer, c’est s’extérioriser. La premiére 
expression du chrétien fut essentiellement orale et linguistique. 
Symbolique de ceite situation est le deuxiéme chapitre des Actes 
des Apétres qui nous montre les apétres et a leur téte saint Pierre 
ayant recu |’Esprit saint et parlant dans toutes Jes langues aux 
Juifs de tous les pays et ces derniers d’étre stupéfaits et quelques- 
uns de dire: “C'est qu’ils sont pleins de mowit™ (vin doux) == “Quia 
musto pleni sunt isti.” 

Cette expression vocale ne pouvait manquer de mettre son em- 
preinte sur la langue elle-méme. J’ai autrefois, dans ma Chrono- 
logy of Vulgar Latin (Halle, 1929), émis Vidée que l’importance 
croissante de l’accent d’intensité a partir du troisiéme siécle de 
Vére chrétienne était en rapport direct d’effet 4 cause avec cette 
exaltation religieuse qui émouvait l’4me du chrétien dans ses mo- 
ments inspirés. Cette idée n’a pas été mal recue (J. B. Briich, ZF 
SL 54 [1931]. 371; et par implication, J. Schrijnen, REL 19 
| 1934]. 115=Collectanea Schrijnen [Nimégue et Utrecht, 1939], 
pp. 353-4). Cette accentuation a eu, aussi bien qu’un aspect pho- 
nétique, un aspect morphologique. Un mouvement de lame. tend 
a s’exprimer par des gestes. Or le correspondant morphologique du 
geste, c’est principalement le démonstratif. Le démonstratif souligne. 
accentue, met en relief l’objet ou la qualité. Ainsi en latin: Com- 
modus, ille pius, ille felix (Lampridius, Commodus 8) “Com- 
mode, le pieux, l’heureux”; Abbate Macario illo Maiore (Vitae 
Patrum 6. 2. 6) “Vabbé Macaire le Majeur”. 

Que dans ces conditions la fréquence de lemploi em- 
phatique du démonstratif ait caractérisé le latin chrétien a été 
remarqué, il y a longtemps, entre autres par H. Roénsch (/tala und 
Vulgata |2° éd., Marburg, 1875]; cf. G. L. Trager, The Use of 
the Latin Demonstratives especially ille and ipse up to 600 A. D. 
as the Source of the Romance Article [New York], 1932]) ...Dés le 
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milieu du huitiéme siécle, ce démonstratif est devenu si usuel qu’on 
peut déja lappeler article; v. g.: [lla media pars cleri qui seniores 
fuerint annis singulis accipiant cappas novas... Et illa alia medietas 
cleri illas veteres cappas quas illi seniores annis singulis reddunt 
accipiant et illi seniores illas cappas quas reddere debent non 
commutent (Chrodegangi Regula, an. 750; Migne, Patrologia La- 
tina, 69. 1113). 

Une évolution analogue et synchronique en germanique, c’est-a- 
dire du cinquiéme au neuviéme siécle, indique bien que ce déve- 
loppement n’est pas purement linguisltique mais découle d’une 
cause commune aux deux langues (cf. Antoine Meillet, c. r. Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres, 1931, p. 10). Toutefois, 
je ne saurais partager l’opinion de M. Meillet que cette commu- 
nauté est un effet du bilinguisme des Gallo-Romains et des Francs. 
Le bilinguisme est une condition ct non une cause; il n’expliquerait 
pas la création de l’article, mais tout au plus l’influence de la lan- 
gue créatrice sur l’autre. Or méme ceci ne parait pas vraisembla- 
ble. Malgré le bilinguisme d’une bonne partie du monde gréco- 
romain, l’usage de l’article grec n’a exercé aucune influence sur le 
latin. La communauté de développement en latin et en germanique 
est due a cette cause psychologique commune aux deux groupes 
ethniques, l’initiative se trouvant probablement du cété du groupe 
latin. 

Or il est un autre phénoméne morphologique contemporain de 
celui-la et dont le synchronisme n’a, que je sache, jamais été men- 
tionné: c’est la désintégration de Ja déclinaison latine. Cette dé- 
sintégration qui peut étre suivie dans les textes (cf. L. F. Sas, The 
Noun Declension System in Merovingian Latin [Paris, 1937] ) 
s'amorce clairement au cinquiéme siécle et est achevée au huitiéme. 
Qn peut dire alors que la désinence casuelle, méme quand elle 
parait subsister, a cessé de fonctionner. A travers la confusion qui 
résulte de cet état de choses apparaissent les traits dont sortira la 
déclinaison romane, laquelle d’ordre purement morphologique et 
syntaxique n’aura pour but que de distinguer le cas sujet du cas 
oblique, pour permettre des ordres de mots variés quoique fixes 
chacun dans son genre. Mais les désinences qui restent ont cessé 
de donner au nom cette indépendance qui lui permettait de se met- 
tre n’importe ot dans la phrase. sir de son réle et de sa significa- 
tion, Car. comme le dit W. von Wartburg (Evolution et structure 
de la langue francaise {Berlin et Leipzig 1934], p. 41): 
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“En latin chaque mot était senti comme un individu indépendant méme 
dans phrase. La phrase latine ressemble 4 une assemblée de citoyens libres, 
autonomes chacun dans son domaine. Chaque mot porte en lui-méme tout 
ce qu’il faut pour exprimer avec netteté sa fonction dans la phrase (amico, 
amici, amicum)”’.* 


Favorisée par la perte de la quantité latine, cette désintégration 
est cependant autre chose qu’une perte, c’est une création. Le nom 
se dégage de ses éléments morphologiques qui |’attachaient obli- 
gatoirement A une fonction. C’est que, pour adopter la terminologie 
de Damourette et Pichon: 


“Le latin n’était encore que sur le chemin de ce substantif nominal doué 
a la fois d’indépendance individuelle et de permanence sémantique. L’idée 
substantielle qui se laisse apercevoir a travers les divers cas d’une décli- 
naison latine y est toujours mélangée a lidée taxiématique affonctive 
qu’apporte le dit cas” (J. Damourette et E. Pichon, Des mots a la pensée, | 
(Paris, 1911]. 294). 


Or il me parait que ces deux phénoménes, l’avénement de l’ar- 
ticle et la perte de la déclinaison sont non seulement synchroniques 
mais en fonction l’un de l’autre. Au fur et 4 mesure que le nom 
se dégage de ses attaches fonctionnelles, il est comme saisi par une 
amarre qui le relie au locuteur. I] perd son indépendance dans, la 
phrase, mais se joint dans le langage a celui qui parle, qui le met 
en relief, qui en fait, en quelque sorte, un rayonnement de sa per- 
sonnalité. Nous avons vu plus haut que tel est l’emploi de ce dé- 
monstratif emphatique predécesseur de l'article.” 

Cette déclinaison simplifiée est d’ailleurs clairement une restau- 
ration faite dans un but presque conscient au neuviéme siécle, 
lorsqu’a la suite de l’édit de Charlemagne (canon 17 du Concile 
de Tours 813 ap. J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum... collectio 
14 [Florence et Venice, 1766]. 85) la langue romane (lingua 
romana rustica) dut étre employée dans la prédication, langue 


1. Cf. H. F. Muller, “The Beginnings of French Word Order, MLN 57 
[1942]. 546 sqq. 

2. A ce propos, on pourrait mentionner ici un certain emploi colloquial de 
this en anglais. Une personne raconte un incident: “I was going down the 
street. There comes this man who...” This n’est pas ici proprement un 
démonstratif, mais sort man de la masse terne et le plante carrément devant 
les yeux, en dépendant sémantique du locuteur. 
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encore non écrite, essentiellement orale et que le clergé “‘littérarise” 
en s’en servant pour précher la doctrine, l’histoire, la morale chré- 
tienne. Cette prédication est généralment faite par le clergé qui 
lit en roman le texte latin qu’il a sous les yeux (Mansi, op. cit., 
p. 78), chose qui n’était possible qu’en gardant un ordre des mots 
assez rapproché du latin et dont la condition essentielle était un 
rudiment de déclinaison permettant de distinguer le sujet du régi- 
me (ut episcopi sermones et jhomilias sanctorum patrum prout 
omnes intelligere possint secundum proprietatem linguae praedi- 
care, studeant Mansi op. cit., p. 78). Qu’un emploi savant ait ainsi in- 
flué sur la langue populaire n’a rien de surprenant. Les exemples en 
sont nombreux et variés. Comme se rapprochant de celui-ci je cite- 
rai l’influence des Jésuites latinisants sur le guarani. Ayant besoin 
d’enseigner cette langue 4 leurs missionnaires, ils ont fait rentrer 
tout naturellement le guarani dans le moule de la grammaire latine, 
modifiant définitivement dans ce sens la langue populaire parlée 
(communication de M. A. Métraux du Smithsonian Institute, Bul- 
letin of the Linguistic Circle of New York, 1 [1944]. 26-8). 

Il est done évident qu’au fur et 4 mesure que le nom perd de 
son indépendance syntaxique dans la phrase et qu’il acquiert par 
le fait méme cette indépendance sémantique dont parlent Damou- 
rette et Pichon, il se relie plus fortement, plus usuellement avec 
le locuteur par le moyen du pré-article. Les deux mouvements se 
conjuguent. (Roman Jakobson me signale qu’il en est de méme en 
bulgare et en roumain). Se conjuguent-ils aussi psychologiquement? 
La désinence causelle et le démonstratif pré-article sont, pourrait- 
on dire, deux accents secondaires du nom, le premier soulignant 
son rapport formel dans le concept, l’autre son rapport direct avec 
le locuteur. L’intérét de ce dernier rapport entraine l’affaiblisse- 
ment d’intérét pour le premier. C’est ce qui s’est passé dans les 
langues romanes et d’abord en francais dont il s’agit ici princi- 
palement. Or que signifie ce rattachement direct de l’objet au locu- 
teur sinon qu’a un certain égard ce dernier raméne 4 lui les objets 
du monde extérieur dont les noms sont les symboles, qu’il en prend 
en quelque sorte possession ou, du moins, une vue hardie par la- 
quelle il se les soumet? C’est du point de vue de la psychologie 
sociale une exaltation, un agrandissement de sa personnalité. C’est 
en effet par cette domination de homme sur le monde extérieur 
que se distingue cette période de transition entre l’antiquité et le 
moyen age. L.’état d’Ame antique avait été celui de homme soumis 
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comme tout le reste du monde 4 la loi du destin inéluctable, exposé 
4 toutes les forces occultes et multiples qui le guettaient de toutes 
parts et qu’il cherchait 4 conjurer. Est-ce que toute l’activité philo- 
sophique d’un Epicure, toute l’activité littéraire d’un Lucréce et 
le sentiment d’un Virgile (Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum Subiecit pedibus, Georg. 
2. 490-2) ne tendent pas a affranchir ’homme de cette terreur?- 
Et le triomphe du christianisme n’est-il pas di en grande partie 
au méme désir et au résultat qu’il semble en effet atteindre? Cette 
terreur se symbolisera dans celle de la mort et c’est elle qui sera 
conquise: qui credit in me, etiam si mortuus fuerit, vivet: et omnis, 
qui vivit, et credit in me, non morietur in aeternum (Jean 11. 25-6). 
L’Africain Arnobe (ca. 300) s’était fait chrétien 4 cause de cette 
certitude d’immortalité (cf. A. Ebert, Histoire générale de la lit. 
térature du moyen-dge, | { Paris, 1883]. 75). 

Ainsi homme s’affranchissant de la terreur que son esprit a 
créée se met résolument en dehors du reste de la nature. Son im- 
mortalité le sort du destin universe]. Prenant ainsi position vis-a- 
vis du reste du monde, i] l’améne en quelque sorte sous sa coupe 
par le geste dominateur, le démonstratif pré-article étudié plus haut. 
Le rapport qui compte maintenant, c’est le rapport entre objet ex- 
térieur et "homme, le locuteur immanent. Ce démonstratif pré-article 
fait d’ailleurs corps avec le nom; il s’y attache par un rythme d’ac- 
centuation secondaire précédant l’accent principal du nom. J’ai mon- 
tré qu'il y a eu Ja une remarquable innovation d’ow est sorti entre au- 
tres l’ordre fixe du francais (“On the Origin of the French Word Or- 
der,” RR 30 [1939]. 52-64: “‘The Beginnings of French Word 
Order,” MLN 57 [1942]. 546 sqq.) Qu’il s’agisse 14 d’un phé- 
noméne psychologique aussi bien que linguistique par lequel l’objet 
lui-méme et non seulement son symbole, le nom, est ainsi relié au 
locuteur se déduit du fait que seuls les substantifs concrets ou 
assimilés sont susceptibles de recevoir cet accent syntaxique; les 
noms abstraits n’étant pas des réalités du monde extérieur ne se 
laissent pas ainsi saisir. Cette situation durera jusqu’au dix-septiéme 
siécle (ef. F. Brunot. La Doctrine de Malherbe daprés son com- 
mentaire sur Desportes | Paris, 1891|, pp. 337 sqq.). 

Or cette attitude de Phomme nouveau doit aussi se refléter dans 
d’autres domaines, car toute conception, toute tendance d’ordre 
spirituel ne peut pas ne pas se répercuter dans la pratique de la 
vie individuelle et sociale, politique et économique. Et en effet. 
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dans le méme temps (du cinquiéme eu neuviéme siecle) ot s’ac- 
complissent ces transformations spirituelles et linguistiques, il se 
produit dans l’ordre économique une évolution véritablement pa- 
ralléle et ayant sa source évidente dans cette mentalité nouvelle. 
C’est un fait bien connu que du cinquiéme au neuviéme siécle il 
se fait une transformation capitale dans l’organisation de la pro- 
priété. D’un cété, les propriétaires fonciers voient s’augmenter 
leurs possessions d’une facon extraordinaire. Ce sont souvent des 
monastéres car cette augmentation provient fréquemment des dons 
des fidéles. Ainsi au huitiéme siécle, par exemple, Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés a plus de vingt mille hectares avec une population de 
quarante mille dépendants. I] en est de méme 4 Saint-Denis. Alcuin 
avait vingt mille serfs dépendant de Saint-Martin de Tours. Vingt- 
cing mille personnes dépendaient de Saint-Wandrille, trente mille 
de Chelles, trente-six mille chaque de l’abbaye de Saint-Pierre 
(Sainte-Geneviéve), de Saint-Laurent, de Saint-Martial, de Saint- 
Maur-les-Fossés, de Saint-Pierre de J.agny, de Saint-Pierre d’Ar- 
genteuil, etc. (B. Guérard, Polyptique de Pabbé Irminon, 1 [ Paris, 
1844. 360). Or a la fin de la période républicaine, une concen- 
tration analogue de la propriété fonciére avait perdu l’Italie (la- 
tifundia perdidere Italiam dit Pline, Hist. Nat. 18. 7; cf. A. Dopsch, 
Wirtschaftliche und soziale Grundlagen der europdischen Kultur- 
entwicklung aus der Zeit von Casar bis auf Karl den Grossen, 2° éd., 
2. [Vienne, 1934]. 325 pour les références) en faisant de la popula- 
tion un prolétariat de dépendants irresponsables. Mais voici que 
maintenant, sous cet accaparement apparent, l’exploitation des gran- 
des propriétés change de nature. Elle se fait ou finit par se faire, 
d’une facon prépondérante, par tenures ou mas (mansus) individuels 
suffisants pour l’entretien d’une famille. C’est du point de vue 
économique la prépondérance de l’euvre des petits comme les éco- 
nomistes l’ont bien fait ressortir (Dopsch, 2. 287). A Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés il y a vingt-quatre fermes en régie abbatiale avec 
six mille quarante et un hectares et mille six cent quarante-six 
fermes individuelles avec quatorze mille quatre cent dix-huit hec- 
tares et la proportion est la méme dans les autres abbayes. Econo- 
mistes, historiens, Dopsch (op. cit. 1. 376), Grenier, Imbart de la 
Tour, Camille Jullian ont vu dans ce phénoméne un grand progrés 
social. D’abord, le petit peuple groupé autour de l’église batie trés 
souvent sur l’emplacement de la villa luxueuse et avec ses maté- 
riaux (A. Grenier, Manuel d’archéologie gallo-romaine { Paris. 
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1931-34], p. 937) devient une communauté qui éclipse, par suite 
du prestige que la religion lui confére, le prestige du fundus et de 
son seigneur, lequel tend a4 ne plus étre que Vhabitant distingué du 


lieu. Camille Jullian a bien exprimé le sens profond de cette révo- 
lution: 


“C’est en effet au cours de ces longs siécles que s’acheva ou se produisit 
dans la maniére d’étre de notre sol, le plus profond, le plus durable, le plus 
bienfaisant des changements. I] apparut divisé en un nombre infini de par- 
celles ayant chacune sa famille de cultivateurs, la ferme ou le mas qui en 
était le chef-lieu, parcelle de peu d’étendue, de trois a dix hectares, mais qui 
étaient suffisants pour occuper la famille et pour la faire vivre” (De la 
Gaule a la France, p. 212). 


C’est en effet l’institution de la famille chrétienne qui améne la 
constitution de cette petite propriété comme il est manifeste dans le 
polyptyque d’Irminon ot chaque mas est un foyer familial. Un 
chrétien serf se marie et son mariage est protégé par l’Eglise et 
par l’Etat (déja dans le Code Théodosien, 1125, etc.). Mais ceci 
n’est qu’une condition favorable. La force motrice de cette trans- 
formation, c’est la volonté immanente de ce chrétien de vouloir 
vivre avec sa famille, son désir intense d’étre son maitre, d’étre 
le maitre des terrains qu’il cultive. I] veut cela parce que sa per- 
sonnalité est augmentée de tout ce rayonnement de son étre, de sa 
domination sur son monde extérieur, et la conséquence en est que 
la grande propriété se morcelle pour le lui donner. Dans l’ancien 
systéme dont la théorie a été faite par Xénophon, Caton, Columelle, 
C. Caesar, etc., il n’est qu’un animal domestique. Le travail par 
équipe sous la direction d’un vilicus ou maior (maire) était la 
régle. Les ouvriers étaient emmenés le matin et ramenés le soir. 
Ils couchaient dans des dortoirs, les hommes d’un cété, les femmes 
de l’autre comme le dit assez joliment Xénophon (Econ. 9. 5): “Je 
montrai & ma femme le gynécée et les portes pour le bain qui 
séparent de lhabitation des hommes pour qu’on ne puisse rien 
emporter....ni que les esclaves fassent des enfants sans notre 


volonté.” 


Il est clair que la pression exercée par le désir naturel a tout 
homme d’avoir un foyer et d’étre son maitre fut portée au centuple 
par la qualité de chrétien dont il tirait et son assurance et sa 
dignité. Répondant 4 cette pression, l’Eglise encourageait les af- 
franchissements (Dopsch, 1. 169: 2. 41), mais la vraie indépen- 
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dance, la vraie dignité pour le paysan serf ou libre, était d’avoir 
sa propre tenure, son mas pour lequel il payait une redevance 
fixe et dont il devenait pratiquement le maitre, arrangeant son 
travail suivant son jugement et sa volonté, car, comme le dit von 
Harnack (Miss. p. 157), indépendance et responsabilité person- 
nelle étaient sa caractéristique. Son désir de possession de la terre 
qui caractérise encore son descendant aujourd’hui et qu’il réalise 
alors sur une si grande échelle qu’elle est le principal événement 
social et économique de l’époque, agit comme une force qui arra- 
che cette tenure 4 la régie directe du propriétaire et la met sous 
la coupe du paysan. Cette tenure qu’il a voulue, il la dégage de 
ses rapports anciens avec l’ensemble impersonnel de la propriété 
et la rattache 4 lui-méme par sa possession personnelle. C’est un 
effet concret, spécifique, économique et social de la méme attitude, 
de la méme mentalité qui dans le domaine linguistique a arraché le 
nom 4 son indépendance fonctionnelle par l’amuissement des dési- 
nences casuelles et l’a rattaché au locuteur immanent, le sujet par- 
lant, par le démonstratif pré-article. C’est du cinquiéme au neuviéme 
siecle que se déroulent ces événements qui découlent d’une méme 
cause laquelle aboutit 4 des résultats qui ne différent les uns des 
autres que par la matiére ow elle s’exerce. 


Columbia University. 
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Part II 





$7. The same is, naturally, the case with the semantic trends. It 
is quite evident that there is in all languages, concurrently with the 
transformation in mental habits, a general tendency to go from the 
concrete to the abstract, not vice versa (or very rarely so). A 
semantic change such as to weigh > to think (Fr. penser, It. pen- 
sare) is easy and understandable; an inverse passage, of the type to 
think > to weigh, is strange, and, as far as I know. unheard of. So 
when we compare, with Bartoli, Lat. uidi “I saw” with Gr. Foi8a, 
Germ. ich weiss, OCSlav. védé, OPruss. waidimai, MnWelsh 
gwyddom, Avestan vaédd, Skt. véda, all of them meaning “I know”, 
we can conclude, even without any help from areal ‘linguistics 
(area isolata), that the Latin meaning is the older one (cf. S. Feist, 
Vergleichendes Waorterbuch der gotischen Sprache* [Leyden, 
1939], s. v. witan, p. 569; V. Brdndal, Le Francais Langue ab- 
straite [Copenhagen, 1936], pp. 26 sqq.: Bartoli, AG/t 25 [1931.- 
3], 36; 26 [1934]. 7; 40; 145).° 


§8. But there are more methods, besides those already men- 
tioned, which enable us to reconstruct older stages of a given lan- 
guage without any help of another language. In his article quoted 
above, Hermann has shown that, starting exclusively from Greek, 
we could arrive at the reconstruction of the nasal sonant by com- 
paring such forms as naGeiv: nénovOa, Aayeiv: A€AOyya, pépapev: 
pépova with Armeiv: AéAorna; fopev: ola, etc. (op. cit., p. 21); 
and that, likewise, it would be possible to arrive at the conclusion 
that Indo-European possessed labiovelars, or at least an independ- 
ent series of occlusives, which were neither velars (x, y, x) nor 
labials (x, B, o) nor dentals (t, 5, ®), although in Greek they 
were confused under different circumstances with any of these three 
series (p. 50). He also demonstrated that, observing such groups as 
y8av: yorual, yBapaddc; év: pia, we arrive at the conclusion, on 
the basis of Greek alone, that final - Y was once *-m (p. 17). This 
method, based on a simple play of logical deduction within the 
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system of one given language, could be called internal reconstruc- 
tion.” It is, or can be, strictly synchronic. 


$9. There is still another purely synchronic method, the im- 
portance of which was first stressed indirectly by Meillet himself in 
his later years, particularly in BSL 32 (1931). 194, where he 
wrote: 


“La grammaire comparée doit se faire en utilisant les anomalies — c’est- 
i-dire les survivances — bien plus que les formes réguliéres, Les formes qui, 
a date historique, sont normales sont celles qui ont subi le plus de réfections. 
Au contraire, les formes fortes et, plus encore, les formes anomales portent 
témoignage d’états de langue plus lointains; donc plus une forme est 
anomale, plus il y a chance qu’elle soit une survivance de l’époque de la 
communauté — compte tenu des adaptations aux états de langue successifs 
que subissent méme les formes les plus anomales, et, bien entendu, en 
éliminant les singularités qui sont dues a des altérations phonétiques.” 


He asserted (p. 197) that a conjugation such as ferdé, fers, fert, 
ferimus, fertis, ferunt “se dénonce comme une survivance”, which 
is quite evident (cf. Skt. bhdrti, Hom. Gr. pépte), and he gave more 

10 ° . . . 
examples.’ In fact, if we compare the Latin paradigm with that 


of any other language, we see at once that it is more anomalous 
or “irregular”: Skt. bhadrami, bharasi, bhérati, bhadrdmas(i), bhé- 
ratha, bharanti; Avestan bariimi, barahi, baraiti, baramahi, bara6a 
barenti;: Gr. gépw, gépeic, pépet, pépouev, gépete, pépovor(v) ; 
Goth. daira, bairis, bairip, bairam, bairip, bairand; Slav. bera, 
beresi, bereti, beremii, berete, berqti; Olrish -biur, biri, berid, 
bermui, -berid, berait."’ | have developed this idea, with much more 
material and with far-reaching consequences for the nature of Proto- 
Indo-European and for the evolution of languages in general, in 
Eremita, 3 (1935). 56 sqq. (“El origen del nominativo singular 
sigmdtico indo-europeo”’) and 257 sqq. (“Sobre la funcién de la 
heterdéclisis en la formacién de los temas nominales indoeuropeos” ; 
cf. particularly pp. 265 sqq). in BSL 33 (1932). 111 sqq. (Lat. 
sum, es, est, etc.), and elsewhere. The reason for the antiquity of 
anomalous forms is quite obvious. Analogy is doubtless one of the 
main, and perhaps the main, force transforming languages. Now, 
analogy always acts one way, never the other way: it levels 
paradigms and destroys “anomalous” forms, it never creates them; 
“anomalous” forms are, therefore, “survivals,” fossils, remainders 
of past linguistic systems. 
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But what Meillet, who always had his eye fixed on the comparison 
of languages, did not clearly stress, is that his principle can be 
applied perfectly well within the system of one given language: 
there is no need of comparison with other languages to reach the 
conclusion that the type ferd, fers, fert, etc., is an archaism; the 
same is true for iter, itineris (compared with iter, iteris, which also 
exists) or uis, rdboris (cf. Emerita, 3 [1935]. 67, n 2), or ferd, tuli, 
latum; in all these cases, and in many others (for which I refer the 
reader to my studies just cited), the conclusion weuld be quite 
correct; it is fully confirmed by comparison with other I-E lan- 
guages. Cases of the opposite kind — anomaly as an innovation — 
are extremely rare and doubtful: I may cite, e.g., German ich bin, 
du bist, er ist, or English J am, thou art, we are, he is, or perhaps 
French je vais : j’allai : jirai. But in English itself we can also find 
many examples of the antiquity of the anomalous forms: / am: I 
was; tooth : teeth; he may, he can (Germ. er mag, er weiss, er kann, 
etc. ),’” etc., are today isolated fossils, rests of form-categories which 
were once much more widely represented in the language. In French 
the initial of (je) suis, (tu) es, (il) est, (nous) sommes, (vous) étes, 
(ils) sont still preserves an I-E alternance of “full” and “zero” 
grades of the root (*és-ti: *s-dnti), which disappeared at least 4,500 
years ago as an active phonologic phenomenon in the language from 
which Modern French (an I-E language) descends. (Je) suis : (je) 
fus is probably as old. 

I would call this method the method of the anomalous form. 


§10. Another method, based exclusively on comparison, could 
be called the method of impossibility of spontaneous scission.* We 
find, e.g., in Iranian a sound r, to which the I-E languages of Europe 
(Greek, Latin, Slavic, etc.) oppose, in the same words and in the 
same positions, two sounds: r and /. But we can find no explanation 
whatever why a primitive hypothetical I-E. *r (or whatever sound it 
may have been) split into r and / in the European languages. The le- 
gitimate conclusion we must draw is that both / and r are Indo-Euro- 
pean, and that the European languages (and partly Indo-Aryan) pre- 
served them, whereas in Iranian they fell together (*/ became r). A 
similar case would be that of Skt. a as opposed to Greek a, ¢, o. 
A sound may always be confused with another similar sound, but the 
scission of one sound into two or more different sounds requires an 
explanation; it must correspond to certain rules; it must have a ratio. 
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§11. Linguistic geography, as applied to linguistics by J. Gil- 
liéron and his school, can frequently show, on a purely synchronic 
basis, what forms are older and what are younger, even leaving 
aside “areal linguistics” (for which see below). When Gilliéron 
remarked, for example, that in the area (approximately correspond- 
ing to Gascony, and only there) where // > dd, and in final position 
t, the word answering to Lat. gallum disappears and is replaced by 
words such as vicaire, faisan, poulet, he reached the conclusion that 
homonymy with gat “cat” has been fatal to it. The same is true of 
such pairs as mulgere and molere, spina and spica, sérare and 
serrare etc.; one of them disappears (or sometimes both) only where 
conditions for homonymy are realized; elsewhere they usually resist. 
The conclusion that épi < spica in France is older than cabelh 
(which has replaced it in Gascony) could easily be reached, I think, 
on a purely synchronic, geographical basis without any knowledge 
of Latin, Old or Middle French, or any preceding stage of language, 
by merely stating the question correctly: “Why is épi lacking only 
where it might have collided with épine” ?™* 


§12. Among Bartoli’s five areal norms, there is one, the 
fifth, about whose correctness I have no doubt whatever (on the 


contrary, I consider it a very important contribution to our science), 
hut whose relevance to areal linguistics is quite obscure to me. 
The definition of Bartoli is as follows (Jntroduzione, p. 16): “Se 
di due fasi linguistiche una é morta o moribonda e l’altra soprav- 
vive, la fase sopraffatta é di norma la fase anteriore.” If we omit 


66 


‘“@ morta” and replace “sopraffatta” by “moribonda,” we have at 
least a “synchronic” norm (cf. the same scholar, Nph 16 [1931]. 
183, note 6; AGIT 21 |1928]. 32); but we still do not have, it 
seems to me, anything “spaziale,” “areale,” or “geografico,” as 
Bartoli calls his norms in different places, so that I feel obliged 
to separate his “fase sparita’” norm from the other areal 
norms, and list it here as an independent method of investigation. 
The demonstration of the correctness of the norm is easy. If we 
compare in Modern French such couples of synonymous words as 
ouir (in oui, oui-dire, inoui, etc.) and entendre; clore and fermer: 
huis (in the expression d@ huis clos) and porte; férir (in the ex- 
pression sans coup férir) and frapper; rompre and briser (or 
casser); chef (e. g. in couvre-chef) and téte; or in Italian capo and 
testa, or in German Haupt and Kopf, it is easy to see that the “dying™ 


6 
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word (‘‘fase moribonda”), which is more or less. rapidly vanishing 
from the language, is the older one, that is, i: was the earlier of the 
two to appear in the language; cf. Lat. audire, claudere, dstium 
(porta had another meaning, different from “door of a room”), 
ferire, rumpere, caput; Haupt is an 1-E. word (cf. Lat. caput, etc.), 
much older than Kopf. 

This norm can be applied, of course, to any other phenomenon of 
language (although Bartoli gives examples only from the lexicon): 
I cite at random English thou as compared with you, or the 
final -t of French (il) dit, (il) fait, (il) chante, which is pronounced 
only in interrogative sentences of the type que dit-il? que fait-il? que 
chante-t-il? (today rarer and rarer; the usual expression in Modern 
French is qu’est-ce qu’il dit? qu’est-ce quil fait? qu’est-ce quwil 
chante? where no -t is pronounced). 

§13. What, then, is the comparative method? The comparative 
method—that is, the linguistic investigation based on the comparison 
of two or more languages or dialects—includes many different 
things.’ It may correspond to and be identified with sometimes 
the one, sometimes the other of the different methods examined 
above (except, of course, the method of the “‘fase sparita,” which is 
limited to one language, and the chronology of the texts, which 
is strictly diachronic and by definition excludes comparison). 
It exactly covers none. So, e.g., the method of internal recon 
truction can be applied to one given language (as we did above 
with Greek), or to the whole of I-E . No I-E language has preserved 
the nasal sonant; but the existence of an independent phoneme of 
this kind (no matter how pronounced) can be deduced with a fair 
degree of certainty on the basis of our reconstructed I-E paradigms; 
and this is true even if they must be reconstructed piecemeal, partly 
from one language and partly from another, as would happen, for 
instance, if only Greek and Sanskrit had forms of the type Ena®ov 
and the other languages only forms of the type nénovla. The same 
is true of the method of general phonologic trends. By comparing 
Avesta ahi with Skt. dsi, or Lat. generis with Skt. jdnasas, or Eng. 
hare with Germ. Hase, or Eng. water with Germ. Wasser, Slav. voda, 
etc., we should arrive (without any other help) at the correct con- 
clusion that the s of dsi, janasas, and Hase, like the w of water, is 
older than the other corresponding sounds h, r, and v ([v]). The 
same is true for the other methods; I think it needless to cite further 
examples. 
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§14. In many cases—perhaps in most—what Brugmann, Meil- 
let, and all the other Indo-Europeanists of the older generation 
called comparative method or comparison between languages is 
nothing elese than areal linguistics avant la lettre. Inasmuch as it 
simply projects into the past forms or sounds which exist in the 
present (i.e., any moment chosen for investigation) in a certain 
limited zone of the investigated area (e.g., ke, ki in Sardinia), com- 
parison is nothing but areal linguistics. In that it reconstructs forms or 
sounds which are preserved nowhere (e.g., *n or *m on the basis of 
EnaBov: ménovOa), comparison is distinct from areal linguistics. 

In fact, areal linguistics’®, in its strictly synchronic, spatial 
sense, is simply comparison," since it always compares two or 
more languages, dialects, patois, or forms, or sounds of two or more 
given languages, dialects, or patois. It is a refined and conscious 
method of comparison, based on reason, not on intuition or empirical 
observation. When they reconstructed I-E forms, Bopp, Brugmann, 
and all the other great “founding fathers” of I-E linguistics merely 
applied, in many cases, intuitively and empirically the principles of 
areal linguistics which the Italian Bartoli was the first to erect into 
a science. This is easy to demonstrate. They generally applied un- 
consciously the Bartolian norm of the “area maggiore,” of which 


Bartoli gives the following definition (/ntroduzione, p. 11; Bre- 
viario, p. 72): “V’area maggiore conserva di norma la fase ante- 


” 


riore.” That is, when the majority of I-E languages presented a 
sound or form, they projected this into the past, into I-E, and said 
that this sound or form was “Indo-European (that is, belonging to 
Indo-European as a mother-language, anterior to its scission into dii- 
ferent languages). This happened, indeed by chance, to be true in 
many cases. So, e.g., when they asserted that the mother- 
language, “Indo-European,” had intervocalic *-/- or *-s- simply be- 
cause the majority of I-E languages have an -/- and an -s- between 
vowels, they arrived at a true conclusion (which would be confirmed 
in this case by other areal “norms”). When they compared 
Engl. mother with Lat. mdter, Gr. ump, Russ. mati, Skt. mated, 
etc., and concluded that the voiceless occlusive of Latin, Greek, 
etc., was the “Indo-European” sound, and not the English fricative 
written th, they also applied tacitly the norm of the “area maggiore.” 
But frequently they arrived at wrong conclusions. That the whole 
edifice of the I-E language has had to be entirely rebuilt since Bopp 
is a known fact. This happened chiefly because of disregard of the 
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norms of areal linguistics and of their respective hierarchy (or 
order). Even in the excellent Latin grammar of Leumann (= Stolz- 
Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik [Munich, 1928], p. 311) the 
old idea of the “majority” of I-E languages haunts the writer. (*"*). 
There we read: 


“Wfurzel} fer idg. bher ‘tragen’ bildet ohne Themavokal fers jert fertis, 
fer ferté ferte, ferrem ferre; wahrscheinlich aber sind die Formen angesichts 
von gr. dépw ai. Lhdrdmi synkopiert aus *fer-es -et usw. also thematisch, 
trotz ai. bharti, gr. pépte; vgl. Sommer K{ritische} Elrlduterungen zur 
lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 1941], n. 133 S. 159; 
Meillet MSL 17 [1917]. 197. Zu -rs in fers vgl. § 153a Ende. Dann ist 
auch Imper. fer aus *fere gr. épe entstanden; s. Skutsch, BB. 21 [1896]. 
87; anders Solmsen Studlien zur lateinischen Lautgeschichte (Straszburg, 
1894) ] 4 u. 186.78 


Leumann might have added to Gr. pépw and Skt. bharami the 
Iranian, Slavic, Germanic, and Celtic forms; and still his statement 
would be wrong, as Meillet demonstrated in an article mentioned 
above (BSL 32 [1931] 194 sqq.; cf. also Walde-Hofmann, Lateini- 
sches etymologisches Wérterbuch (Heidelberg, 7938], s. v. fero: 
Feist, Worterbuch®, s. v. bairan). The Latin type ferd, fers, fert, 
ferimus, fertis, ferunt strikes us at first sight as being anamalous; it 


is therefore, the older.’® What is, then, the cause of Leumann’s 
mistake? It is the wrong application of the norm of the area maggio- 
re, which, Bartoli states (/ntroduzione, p. 11; Breviario, p. 72), can 
be applied only when the corresponding area minore is not the area 
piit isolata, and is not constituted by the sum of the lateral areas; for 
in the hierarchy of the five Bartolian norms, the area maggiore 
is only the third, and, therefore, cannot be applied against the first 
(area piit isolata) or the second (aree laterali). Now, as is evident 
to any scholar who has given some thought to the question, and as 
clearly follows from a series of works of Meillet, Bartoli, Schrijnen, 
Devoto, and others, Latin is obviously an area isolata in the I-E 
domain; the application of the norm of the area maggiore, perfectly 
permissible when Latin is included in such an area, can, therefore, 
lead only to false results when Latin remains in the area minore. 
The same error makes Leumann assert (p. 310) that *ésmi is 
the “I-E” form (“die idg. Form was *es-mi; cf. Gr. etul, Hitt. 
esmi, Skt. dsmi, Engl. am, etc.), and that Lat. sum (as well as 
sumus, as compared with Gr. éouév, Skt. smds) is a Latin inno- 
vation®’. Here, again, I hope to have demonstrated in BSL 33(1932). 
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111 sqq. that the Latin type sum, ess, est, sumus, estis, sunt is very 
old, older than Gr. etl, el (elc, goat), goti, gopév, (elplv, eluéc), 
tori, eloi (évti), Hitt. esmi, *essi, eszi, *esweni, esteni, asanzi, Skt. 
dsmi, asi, dsti, smds(i), sthd, santi, Avestan ahmi, ahi, asti, etc., 
which present a much more regular and more frequent paradigm. - 

It is this same false application of the rule of the majority that 
brings Leumann (Grammatik, pp. 289-90) and other scholars (cf. 
Leumann, pp. 268-9) to the phonologic absurdity” of deriving the 
Latin forms quoiius, huiius, illius, and lupi from I-E *-osyo on 
the basis of comparison with Hom. Gk. toto, Skt. tésya and Hom. 
Gk. trnoto, Skt. dsvasya, with which the two Latin endings obviously 
have nothing to do.” The -i of lupi is of the same nature as that of 
multi, compendi, nulli, flocci, parui facid, etc., which is an I-E 
*.i (not *-osyo), identical with that of Skt. mithuni karoti, etc. (cf. 
Wackernagel, Mélanges de linguistique offerts a@ F. de Saussure 
[Paris, 1908], pp. 125 sqq.) and of Avestan saoéi.buye etc. 
(Bartholomae, Grundr. der iran. Philol., 1, p. 148). It is an IL-E 
archaism, preserved in the two extreme lateral areas. Likewise, the 
type quoiius, eiius, huiius, illius are, very probably, archaisms, 
preserved in the isolated area (Latin). The genitive ending *-osyo is 
an innovation — one of many — of the south-eastern area’ (Greek, 
Armenian, Iranian, Indo-Aryan); it is never found outside of this. 

The opposite opinion (*-z the innovation) can still be found e.g. 
in Brugmann, BPhW 37 (1917). 1525. 


§15. Sometimes the linguists of the older generation went even 
further; they applied, but wrongly, a norm which we call today 
the norm of the area isolata.”* Starting from the false premiss 
that Greek and Sankrit were conservative languages, and that they 
preserved the I-E inheritance better than the other I-E languages, they 
attributed to I-E forms or phenomena which are found only in 
those two languages and in the other members of the south-eastern 
group closely connected with them (Armenian, Phrygian, and 
Iranian), e.g., the augment, the -(m)ai, -sai, -tai, -ntai medio- 
passive, and the “regular” reduplication in the perfect.** In these 
cases, the application of the norm of the area maggiore would 
have been, on the contrary, quite legitimate and useful, since these 
three facts are strictly limited to the area in question, and since 
this region is small, as compared, with the whole -E area, and is 
by no means isolated: on the contrary, it is the area where inno- 
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vations are most frequent and most important. Then the conclusion 
would be quite correct that the three phenomena in question (and 
most phenomena or forms occurring in the same or in a similar area) 
are late innovations which never existed in other I-E languages 
outside this group.”’ This conclusion could easily be confirmed by 
other norms and methods( e.g., for the augment, by the norm of the 
fase sparita and by the method of general linguistic evolution). 
The Latin and Celtic -r-endings of the “present” medio-passive 
(Lat. sequor, sequitur, sequimur, sequontur) have long been con- 
sidered an “Italo-Celtic” innovation. This error, too, was based on 
ignorance of the particular character of these two languages, their 
isolated linguistic position. However, even after the discovery of 
the same endings in Tocharian, in Phrygian, and in Hittite, this 
initial mistake was not corrected; on the contrary, Hittite and 
Tocharian were called “Western” languages, closely related to 
“Italo-Celtic.” Charpentier even thought that the Tocharians were 
a Celtic people, the residue of an ancient Celtic migzation.”* Only 
in recent years, shortly before his death, Meillet solved the riddle in 
harmony with areal principles (though he used a somewhat 
different terminology): Tocharian on one side, Latin, Osco- 
Umbrian, and Celtic on the other, are lateral areas; they preserve 
an old I-E phenomenon (the -r-middle), lost in the intermediary 
zone; Phrygian and Hittite are other remnants of this ancient layer.” 
Likewise, in the case of the formation of the ordinal “tenth” the 
principle of the area maggiore could not be applied. There are 
two types of formation for this numeral: the -mo-type, which is 
jound in Latin (decimus) . Sanskrit (daSamds) and Avestan 
(das®?ma-), and the -to-type, found in Germanic, Baltic, Slavic, 
Greek, Tocharian, and Oscan* (the Hittite form is unknown; Celtic 
has a form with both suffixes, Gaulish decametos, probably the 
result of a crossing of the two forms). The majority is 
definitely on the side of the -to-forms (six against three), which 
are, however, doubtless more recent than the -mo-forms, as is 
demonstrated by the norms of the area pit: isolata and of the aree 
laterali, by the method of the anomalous form* and by cultural 
considerations (see below).*" Cf. on this subject Bonfante. JF 52 
11934). 224, n. 3; REJE 1 (1938). 18, n. 1*; AnCl 7 (1938). 
329-30; Bartoli, Atti del III Congresso, pp. 16-7; RFCI 57 (1929). 
336; Meillet, BSL 29 (1929). 29 sqq.,* and Esquisse d’une histoire 
de la langue latine’ (Paris, 1933), p. 22; H. Ehrlich, Zur indoger- 
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manischen Sprachgeschichte (K6nigsberg, 1910), pp. 38 sqq.; 
Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, 3 (Gottingen, 1930). 403 
sq. 


§16. There is, of course, another possibility, the hypothesis of 
the “return” or “compromise,” for which see Wagner, LGRPh 39 
(1918). 126; Bartoli, Breviario, pp. 63-4, 112 sqq., and Introduzio- 
ne, pp. 1, 50 sqq., 55 sqq., 62, 92-3. It consists in this: if we consider, 
e. g., the problem of I-E velars,*” and if we take a sat?m- or Simtas- 
form, and then a centum-form, the original sound was a compromise 
letween both derived sounds, something which was neither the one 
(k) nor the other (5, §, s),** but something like k or k' or x 
or the like (Ascoli; Bartholomae, Grundiss der iranischen Philo- 
logie, ed. W. Geiger and E. Kuhn [Strasbourg, 1901], 1. 1. 12; 
Brugmann, Gdr.” 1. 543, $596, Anm.; etc.). This & was palatalized 
further in the east of the I-E domain, whereas it reverted to its 
primitive, pure velar pronunciation in the west. The same claim 
was made for Sardinian (for kentu==Lat. centum). Since this hypo- 
thesis is quite outmoded, it is scarcely necessary to discuss it.** 


§17. Areal linguistics has, therefore, solved, it would appear, 
the problem which seemed the very type of the insoluble to Meillet, 
BSL 19 (1914). 36-7: “Quel était le caractére de la gutturale repré- 
sentée par ¢ [==] en sanscrit, par * en grec dans skr. déga = gr. 
déxa ?” The norm of the isolated area (Latin and the west in gene- 
ral), the method of the general phonemic trends (k > §, §, or s is 
easier than the reverse), and the norm of the lateral areas (Tocha- 
rian + Celtic; cf. also Skt. ! = Lat. g, Gr. Y and dksas = Lat. axis, 
Gr dé€av as opposed to OCS1. osi, Av. aSa-) prove that & is the old 
sound, preserved in the west(centum-zone), but palatalized(and then 
as opposed to OCS]. osi, Av. a5a-) prove that & is the old sound, 
preserved in the west (centum-zone), but palatalized (and then 
assibilated) in a great part of the east (sat?m-zone). Likewise, Latin 
(an isolated area) preserves the old articulation of the labiovelars 
(qu, gu = k”, g”, not p, b as in Greek, Gallo-Britannic, and Osco- 
Umbrian, nor k, g, as in the east) and of the velars (, g). 


§18. We must say, however, as a strong extenuating circum- 
stance in favor of the I-E linguists, that exactly the same mistake 
was committed in the Romance field, where it would have been 
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far easier to avoid such an error, since in that region the facts and 
the geographical conditions were much better known, and, above 
all, history was there to help, whereas in the case of I-E deep dark. 
ness still prevails, pierced only occasionally by a feeble light. See- 
ing that in the majority of the Romance countries Lat. i, @ had 
become e, 0 (sometimes with subsequent changes, as in French), 
Romance scholars reached the conclusion that such a change was 
already realized in Vulgar Latin; and, consequently, they inferred 
that the regions which now present i and uw instead of Lat. i and i 
(Sicily, Sardinia, and parts of Corsica and of Seuthern Italy) do 
not preserve Lat. 7 and iw, but have restored it, after having passed 
through e, 9 or something of the kind (cf. e.g., W. Meyer-Liibke, 
Einfiihrung in das Studiim der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft* 
{ Heidelberg, 1920], pp. 144-5). Likewise, since all the continental 
Romance languages (with the partial exception of Dalmatian, now 
dead) have palatalized Latin ce, ci (once pronounced [ke, ki]), 
some scholars (e.g., G. I. Ascoli and P. E .Guarnerio) declared that 
the Sardinian (Logudorian) pronunciation [ke, ki] is but the result 
of a “purification” of a [ke, ki], which had lost its incipient 
palatalization in Sardinia, whereas it had strengthened it in the 
other Romance countries (Ital [tfe, tfi], Span. [%e, 91), French 
[se, si], etc.). 

Both these assumptions are obviously erroneous: Sardinia, an 
island, quite isolated from the rest of Romania, has faithfully 
preserved innumerable Latin phenomena lost elsewhere; it keeps 
the Old Latin articulation of i, z and of ce, ci, just as it preserves e.g. 
aper, domus, haedus, scire, magnus, etc., as contrasted with their 
replacements by (porcus) singuldris, casa, *caprittus, sapere, 
grandis, etc., in the other Romance countries. (Cf. especially 
Campus, Atti Accad. scienze Torino 54 [1919]. 106 ff; Sulla que- 
stione dell’intacco del c latino, {Turin 1921]; Due note sulla que- 
stione delle velari arioeuropee {Turin 1916]; Bartoli, Introduz.. 


pp. lf.; 50 ff.: 92 f. and Wagner, LGHPh 39 [1918]. 128 sqq.). 


$19.Another method of reconstruction can be deduced from the 
culture of the people, both material and spiritual (the so-called 
linguistic palaeontology).*® This has been pointed out very well by 
Maver in his admirable review of Bartoli’s Introduzione (Slavia, 7 
[1928-9]. 148). 

After having quoted Bartoli’s /ntroduzione, p. 3: 
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“Tl rapporio cronologico tra due fasi linguistiche si pud dedurre da due 
soli {italics mine} indizi: dal rapporto cronologico fra i documenti 
dove quelle fasi sono attestate. e dal rapporto geografico tra le aree 
dove quelle fasi si trovano” 


he writes: 


“Est-ce tout? Laissons de cédté le premier indice, dont la portée 
et importance sont bien connues, mais auquel on ne peut recourir que 
lorsque existent des textes pour l’époque qui nous intéresse. Dans le cas 
négatif nous n’aurions donc que le critérium des aires [...] la dénomination 
des outils ayant rapport a la matiére (pierre, bronze, fer etc.) dont ils sont 
faits, ne peut-elle rien nous dire pour la chronologie, absolue et relative, des 
noms de ces objets? Et, enfin M. Bartoli ne se contredit-il pas, en écrivant 
a propos de la chronologie de tOp et Gap: ‘On peut ajouter que, comme 
Meillet a noté [...] (cf. Linguistique historique et linguistique générale, 
pp. 215 sqq.; also J. B. Hofmann, Festschrift Streitberg (Heidelberg, 1924), 
p. 385; Ernout, REL 3 (1925). 109; Ernout-Meillet. Dictionnaire”, s. vv. 
aqua and ignis; Bartoli, KrJber 12, 1 (1909-11). 131, n. 76; Atti Acc. Tor. 
72 (1936-7). 228 sqq.; AG/¢t 25 (1931-3). 10; Introduzione pp. I sqq.; 51 
sqq.; Devoto, Antichi Italici, p. 51; Storia della lingua di Roma, pp. 18 sq.; 
Pisani, Mem. Acc. Linc. 6. 9. 2. (1940) 302 sqq.; Bonfante, IF. 52 (1934). 
221 sqq.; RIGI 18 (1934). 225], les genres “masculin et féminin” de 
ignis et aqua [et d’autres conceptions animisées ou divinisées] 
représentent une phase encore mythologique, animistique, tandis que 
le genre neutre de Op et dap est l’indice d’une conception plus 
moderne’? Je sais bien que Bartoli niera l’importance que pour la 
détermination de la chronologie peuvent avoir ces facteurs, auxquels il ne 
serait pas difficile d’en ajouter beaucoup d'autres {italics mine]; et je sais 
aussi qu'il les fera absorber par les formules gagnées par l’examen des 
aires. Mais, est-ce qu'une telle maniére d’envisager le probléme de la chro- 
mologie des innovations linguistiques ne se reduit-elle pas au fond en un 
appauvrissement de nos moyens de recherches, qui contredit ouvertement 
cette supériorité ‘quantitative’ réclamée par Bartoli pour son systéme? Son 
radicalisme n’est-il pas, ici, excessif? J’insiste sur ce point, car il me parait 
important et caractéristique.” 


I can only wholeheartedly agree with Maver on this point. There 
is no doubt that the Latin word sacéna (related to secé, saxum; cf. 
also Germ. Messer from OHG mezzi-rahs, mezzi-sahs, cf. sahs ‘kni- 
fe’; see Kluge, Etym. Wb."° s. u. Messer) is older than ferrum, 
because it goes back to the stone age, or that peciinia (in the mean- 
ing “money”) is older than aes or any other name for money, since 
it goes back to an epoch when cattle were the usual standard value 
for trade.** 


| must admit, however, that this method, valuable as it is, cannot 
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be put on the same plane with the others for two main reasons: 
first, that it is limited to the vocabulary, as it seems to me, and more 
precisely to certain sections of the vocabulary; second, that it re- 
quires the help of, or comparison with, other sciences, such as 
archaeology, prehistory, mythology, folklore, history of religions, 
of laws, customs, etce., which the other methods enumerated above 
do not require. 


$20. There is, therefore, not one method which may be used in 
making the history of a language; there are at least ten:* 

(1) The method of the impossibility of spontaneous scission. 

(2) The method of linguistic geography (Gilliéron).* 

(3) The method of areal linguistics (Bartoli). 

(4) The method of the general linguistic trend (Jespersen, 
Meillet, Wackernagel, Brdndal, etc.)—(a) phonemic; (b) morpho- 
logic; (c) syntactic; (d) lexical or semantic. 

(5) The method of internal reconstruction (Hermann, Santoli, 
Bartoli). 

(6) The method of the anomalous form (Meillet). 

(7) The method of the usual phonemic change (Bartoli, Santoli, 
Jespersen, Pisani, Schwyzer, etc.). 

(8) The method of linguistic palaeontology (Pictet, Schrader, 
Hirt, Nehring, de Michelis, Devoto, Terracini, etc.). 

(9) The method of the “fase sparita” (Bartoli). 

(10) The method of the chronology of the texts — that is, the 
historical method in the st¥ict sense of the term. . 


Of these, only the first three require comparison between two lan- 
guages or dialects; the two last fall completely outside the field of 
comparison (we should perhaps call the last one the historical as op- 
posed to the comparative method, although the former term is often 
used wrongly in the sense of the latter); all the other methods (4, 
3, 6, 7, 8) can be applied to a comparison between two or more 
languages, but by no means require such a comparison; they may 
be applied also to one language alone, considered in itself, and may 
likewise be used in a strictly synchronic manner. 

As far as it can be done, of course, every linguistic problem 
should be examined with the help of as many methods as possible.” 
If the results reached with each of them are the same, they will 
corroborate each other and strengthen our conclusion; if there is 
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contradiction, this will help us to correct the (always possible) 
errors of any one single method. 


Princeton University 


8 Strange as it may seem, since it goes directly against his linguistic 
ideas and methods, this tendency has been clearly seen by L. Bloomfield 
(Language, New York, 1933), p. 429: “The surface [?] study of 
semantics indicates that refined and abstract [italics mine] meanings 
largely grow out of more concrete meanings.” He then gives some very 
good examples, such as Eng. understand, catch on, get, grasp, Ital. capire, 
Lat. comprehendere, définire, élimindre, Russ. ponjat’, Germ. verstehen. 
To these, more might easily be added, e.g., Ital. afferrare, Lat. percipere, 
concipere, promittere, permittere, cégitdre, décidere, putdre, Low Lat. 
déuenive, Eng. become ‘fieri,’ Germ. werden, I1-E “es-, *bhi-, all 
having originally a concrete meaning. Bloomfield then goes on, p. 430: 
“All this, aside from its extra-linguistic interest, gives us some measure 
of probability by which we can judge of etymologic comparisons” [italics 
mine]. The better self of the experienced linguist has taken hand of the 
mechanist Bloomfield against his own will. 

The opposite phenomenon, although much rarer, also exists. In 
Romanian, for example, Lat. anima has taken over the meaning of cor 
in the anatomical sense, whereas in the other Romance languages, as 
already in Latin, cor has added an abstract sense to its original connot- 
ation. It is worth noting also that the words for “work” in most Europ- 
ean languages originally meant “pain,” “suffering,” “torment,” as Ital. 
lavoro, Fr. travail, Span. trabajo, Germ. arbeit, MnGk. T6voc, etc. (cf. on 
this subject the excellent remarks of H. Sperber, Der Affekt als Ursache 
der Sprachveranderung (Halle, 1914], p. 142; Feist, Worterbuch’, p. 
555b; C. Rakovitsa. BL 7 [1939]. 99 sqq.). General bibliography in 
Schwyzer, Griech. Grammatik, pp. 40 sqq.; Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische 
Grammatik*, revised by M. Leumann and J. B. Hofmann, (Munich, 1928), 
pp. 22 sqq. 

The existence of semantic “laws” of development, of the same kind 
as phonetic “laws,” has been asserted by several scholars, e.g., A. Thumb 
and K. Marbe, Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die psychologischen 
Grundlagen der sprachlichen Analogiebildung (Leipzig, 1901), p. 86; 
Zupitza (cf. KZ 43 [1910]. 352); Kinkel, LGORPA 23 [1902]. 403 
(“hier darf also wohl ein gesetzmiassiger zusammenhang angenommen 
werden”); M. Bréal, Essai de sémantique® (Paris, 1913), pp. 5 sqq. 
9 sqq.; W. Wundt, Vdlerpsychologie, 1. 2 (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 487 sqq.-; 
580 sqq. (chapter on “Allegemeine Gesetze des Bedeutungswandels” and 
others); G. Esnault, La sémantique, pp. 130 sqq. (in the volume Ow en 
sont les études de francais, published by A. Dauzat, Paris, 1935). 
Against them cf. A. Thomas, Revue des deux mondes, 1902. pp. 
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582 sqq.; K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, 4 
(Copenhagen, 1913), p. 79, § 112; H. Schuchardt, LGRPh 23 (1902). 
400; Schwyzer, Grammatik, p. 38, note 3; R. M. Meyer, KZ 4% (1910). 
352 sqq.; L. Spitzer, MLQ 4 (1943). 427 (though I do not see how he can 
write: “No one has ever thought of offering a ‘semantic law”); S. de 
Ullmann, PMLA 60 (1945). 812 with n. 9 (bibl.). — Sperber 
ZfdA 59 (1922). 49 sqq.; Einfiihrung in die Bedeutungslehre (Bonn and 
Leipzig, 1923), 56 sqq., holds more or less an intermediate position, alth. 
ough his article in Z/dA has the title Ein Gesetz der Bedeutungsentwicklung 
and the chapter in question in his Bedeutungslehre is Die Gesetzmas. 
sigkeit des Bedeutungswandels; cf. especially ZfdA 59 (1922). 53: “Ander. 
seits aber diirfen uns die bisherigen miszerfolge nicht dazu veranlassen, die 
suche nach den gesetzen der bedeutungsentwicklung aufzugeben oder gar, 
wie dies zb. Nyrop (Grammaire, 4. § 112] und de Saussure [Cours de 
linguistique générale (Paris, 1922), p. 135] zu tun scheinen, die existenz 
solcher gesetze iiberhaupt in zweifel zu ziehen. Anzuerkennen, dasz sich 
im sprachleben irgend etwas regellos und rein zufallig vollziehe, ware 
dasselbe, wie unsere wissenschaft auszuscltalten aus dem kreis jener 
disciplinen, fiir die der satz von der gesetzmisigkeit alles geschehens 
nicht nur ein axiom, sondern auch eine unerschépfliche quelle neuer 
erkenntnisse geworden ist.” 

But no real “laws” are necessary for semantic reconstruction, just 
as no phonetic “laws” are necessary for phonologic reconstruction (on the 
contrary, they are a hindrance). One fact, however, remains established: 
certain semantic changes are possible and extremely frequent, certain 
others are impossible or at least extremely rare. Cf. also Sperber, ibid., p. 
51: “So hab ich seinerzeit nachzuweisen versucht, dass die deutschen 
ausdriicke for den geschlechtsact bedeutungsentwicklungen aufweisen, die 
sich so typisch widerholen, dasz mann geradezu einen bei den verschieden- 
sten worten mehr oder weniger vollstandig ausgebildeten stammbaum der 
secundarbedeutungen aufstellen kann [Imago 1 (1912). 405 sqq.J]. Aber 
trotz der bekriaftigung die dieser stammbaum nachtraglich dadurch 
erfahren hat, dasz Spitzer [WuS 5 (1913). 206 sqq.] parallelen dazu 
aus dem romanischen und zum teil auch aus dem slavischen beigebracht 
hat, bin ich doch heute der iiberzeugung, dasz derartige versuche niemals 
zu einen befriedigenden resultat fiihren werden.” See also Meillet, RCr 
53 (1902). 66: A. Dauzat, Essai de méthodologie linguistique (Paris. 
1906), pp. 134 sqq.; J. v. Rozwadowski, Wortbildung und Wortbedeu- 
tung (Heidelberg, 1904), pp. 72-3, 79 sqq., 87 sqq; Schuchardt, ZRPh 25. 
(1901). 255; B. A. Terracini, Enciclopedia italiana, s.v. Semantica, p. 
336 a; Meyer-Liibke, Wb’, s. v. bagascia. 

When H. Hirt used, e.g., the ablaut as a means of chronological dist- 
inction of the different elements of “Indo European” (as when he declared 
that the type yévoc was recent, because it shows no Ablaut), he employed 
the method of internal analysis to one single language, viz., his re 
constructed I-E (cf. Brandenstein, Wanderung, pp. 15; 173). Cf. also 
Pisani in his pamphlet Paleontologia linguistica (Cagliari, 1938), pp. 
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32-33: “La ricostruzione di stadi linguistici pit antichi ha luogo attra- 
verso due processi: uno, che io chiamo di ‘ricostruzione interna’, in cui 
lo studioso, ammaestrato beninteso da cid che gli insegnano le altre Iin- 
gue dello stesso gruppo, trae dal materiale monoglottico tramandato 
(compreso quanto offre la ricerca degli antichi imprestiti, ecc.) tutte le 
conseguenze possibili per raggiungere fasi anteriori, l’altro di ‘compa- 
razione’, in cui i dati cosi ottenuti per ogni singola lingua del gruppo 
vengono confrontati fra loro per vedere se essi risalgono, o non, ad eguali 
fenomeni. [...] La ricostruzione interna ci fa per esempio sapere che in 
certe parole il greco aveva un © ove attualmente é attestato uno spirito 
aspro o uno iato intervocalico, e il latino aveva s dove ci é tramandato 
un r, che quindi yéveoce generis risalzono a *yévecoc e “genesis; la 
comparazione ci assicura che s in tali parole era patrimonio indoeuropeo 
comune. D’altro lato la ricostruzione interna ci fa pensare che il latino 
arx debba essere una parola assai antica; il fatto che ad essa non si 
trovino sicure corrispondenze in altre lingue indoeuropee, non ci permette 
di affermare che arx esistesse gia in periodo unitario. Ma i casi del ge- 
nere di arx sono numerosissimi per ogni lingua indoeuropea, e se non 
possiamo affermare nulla per ognuno singolarmente preso, possiamo pe- 
ré tranquillamente dire che molti di essi risalgono senza dubbio al pe- 
riodo unitario; si tratta beninteso di fatti non solo lessicali, ma anche 
morfologici e sintattici.” Pisani, therefore would use the two methods 
one after the other; I think they can be used independently. Cf. also 
Pisani, Mem. Acc. Linc. 6.9. 2 (1940). 264 sqq.; 271-2. More clearly A. 
Pagliaro, Sommario di linguistica arioeuropea (Rome, 1930), p. 174: 
“Questa ed altre norme che il Bartoli ha stabilite mettono in luce l’impor- 
tanza dell’aiuto che si pud ricavare dallo studio della distribuzione geografi- 
ca delle singole innovazioni. Altri elementi si possono dedurre, specialmente 
per quanto concerne il mutamento fonetico, da indizi intrinseci. Per esempio 
intorno ali’epeca della scomparsa del F in attico si dice che essa é da porre 
dopo | il passaggio attico di — py in — p&a motivo di képn 
da *xovpn ion. KOpFn e prima del passaggio di ™, &n, vn, 
in «&, €&, vG, come si rileva da tola (nda)=noiFn, véo= véFn 
e forse anche da vavoryéc=vau-Fayos, ion. vaunydoc. ... I processi 
contenuti in forme come péooc da *medhios. telyeow da telxeoovy, 
Batic da * cots sono certamente posteriori alla scomparsa di ¢ [sic] 
intervocalico in greco; analogamente quello contenuto in lat. causa da 
*caussa [sic] @ posteriore alla rotacizzazione di s intervocalico in latino”. 
10 Cf. also Introduction’, p. 46: “Une forme d’une langue historiquement 
attestée ne peut passer pour sirement ancienne que si elle n’est pas 
susceptible d’avoir été faite en vertu du systéme général de la langue ot 
elle est attestée. Ainsi lat. est: sunt et got. ist: sind sont sirement anciens 
parce que le procédé par lequel ces formes sont obtenues est étranger 
au latin et au gotique, et ces formes ont chance de remonter a V’indo- 
européen parce que le type qu’elles représentent est en régression cons- 
tante depuis l’époque indo-européenne commune [...]. C’est surtout avec 
des anomalies de l’époque historique qu’on restitue la régle de l’époque 
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indo-européenne.” Cf. also ibid., p. 32, and BSL 29 (1929). 37: “Les for- 

mations d’ordinaux montrent, une fois de plus, que l’état de choses indo. 

européen ne se laisse restituer ou deviner qu’a travers les formes anomales, 
et que les dérivés normaux enseignent peu de choses sur la langue com- 
mune initiale: régle de méthode qu’on perd trop de vue.” See also BSL 

32 (1913). 26 sqq.: Esq.*, p. 19. 

It is only fair to quote here Jespersen (Language, p. 125, Ch.l, $7 
(“Irregularities”}): “Another point of great importance is this: in early 
languages we find a greater number of irregularities, exceptions, anom- 
alies, than in modern ones.” However, it is easy to see that Jespersen’s 
idea is connected with a particular conception of linguistic evolution 
(“primitive languages,” etc.), which | happen to accept fully, but which 
obviously changes the methodological value of his remark for the problem 
we are studying here. As an opposile extreme, I shall quote C. Bartholoma. 
BB 15 (1889). 30: “Heteroklisie ist gewiss nirgend etwas urspriingliches” 
(against which see Bonfante. Emerita 3. [1935] 269). 

When Feist (Wérterbuch*, p. 19b, against Bonfante), Brandenstein 
(Wanderung, pp. 16-17), and A. Nehring (in Jndogermanen und Germa- 
nenfrage (Salzburg and Leipzig, 1936], pp. 67-8; 110; 148 sqq.; 156; 211; 
Actes du II* congrés international de linguistes (Paris, 1933), pp. 191 sqq.; 
criticized by Pisani, pp. 18 sqq.) assert that the I-E heteroclitic nouns 
(*udor, *“udnés, eic.) are older than the*-o-,*-d-stems, they apply 
this same method. Cf. also Skéld, Sprachgeographic, p. 16: “Nun gehoren 
eben die heteroklitischen Bildungen einer Zeit an, wo die ilndo]glerma- 
nische] Deklination in ihrer jetzt erreichbaren Gestalt, wo vor allem die 
Genusindikation [?] noch nicht entstanden war.” Cf. also Oertel, Lectures 

on the Study of Language (1902). pp. 174 sqq.; 320 sqq. 

12 I consider such forms as he may, he can, etc., as archaisms, inasmuch 
as they are survivals of a primitive atemporal era, when ‘preterites’ were 
used indifferently for the present and for the past (therefore, they were, 
as a whole, employed much more for the present than they are now, 
when most of them are strictly limited to the past: he came, he gave, he 
saw, etc.). This is probably what Sturtevant meant when he wrote Lg 2 
(1926). 34 (although he expressed himself in a rather strange manner): 
“In meaning the Hittite perfect and its preterite are precisely equivalent 
to the present formations. It follows that the Germanic _preterito- 
presents, the prevailing present force of the Greek perfect, such Latin 
idioms as ndui ‘I know’ and édi ‘I hate,’ etc.. go back not only to primitive 
Indo-European, but to Pre-Indo-European.” 

13 This principle was already applied -— although not enunciated — by 
Meillet, Introduction’, p. 40: “Mais certains dialectes de la Sardaigne 
ont, dune part, pira, pilu, et de Pautre, veru; comme la différence entre 
i et e ne s’explique pas par V’influence des articulations voisines, elle doit 
étre ancienne,” as it is in fact: Lat. piram, pilum: uérum. To cite another 
example from the Romance languages, I may point out that the difference 
between ie- (ye-) and ge-, although preserved only in Logudorian, 
would be considered old even if we did not know Latin (which has, in 


1} 
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inscriptions, ténudrius, but geminus, gener), because there is no reason 
why an original single sound should have split into ge- and ye- in 
Logudorian (and this quite apart from every geographic consideration, 
on which see below). Cf. Wagner, LERPh 39 (1918). 131, n. 1: “Die 
Zentralmundarten [of Logudoru in Sardinia] halten g- und y- strenge 
auseinander.” See also Campus, Giorn. stor. della letterat. ital. 72 (1918). 
163 and Sturtevant, Pronunciation*, pp. 166 ff. 

14 These examples, with many others, may be found in Gilliéron’s well- 
known works. A good survey of the whole subject is given, e.g., by K. 
Jaberg, Sprachgeographie (Aarau, 1908); E. Gamillscheg, Die Sprach- 
geographie (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1928); A. Terracher, L’Histoire des 
langues et la géographie linguistique (Oxford, 1929); A. Dauzat, Lu 
Géographie linguistique (Paris, 1922); U. Leo, Sprachgeographie und 
romanische Sprachwissenschaft, ASNS 162 (1932-33). 203 sqq.; I. 
Jordan. /ntroduction to Romance Linguistics (London, 1937). pp. 144 
sqq.; J. Brgndum-Nielsen, Dialekter og dialektforskning, Copenhagen, 1927. 
A good bibliography (up to 1933) is that of J. Schrijnen, Essai de 
bibliographie de géographie linguistique générale (Nijmegen, 1933) ; for 
Romanian examples, cf. the Introduction to vol. 1 of Puscariu’s Atlasul 
linguistic roman (Cluj, 1938). 

15 Little theoretical work has been done about the “comparative method,” 
which has generally been taken for granted and used without much 
concern about its real nature, its applications, and its limitations. Cf. 
Hirt, Jndogermanische Grammatik, 1 (Heidelberg, 1927). p. 98: “Wenn 
nun auch im Laufe der Zeit die Ansichten dariiber, wie das Idg. 
beschaffen war, in mehr als einer Beziehung gewechselt haben, und wenn 
die erschlossene idg. Ursprache immer nur der Ausdruck unserer jewei 
ligen Erkenntnis war, so hat man sich doch eigentlich iiber die Frage, ob 
und wie jene Erschliessung des Idg. eigentlich méglich sei, wenig 
Gedanken gemacht Litalics mine]. Erst E. Hermann hat in einem 
anregenden Aufsatz KZ. 41 [1907]. 1 ff. die ganze Frage entschieden 
gefordert.” Cf. also A. Carnoy, Restitution de sons en indo-européen et en 
roman, Le Muséon, n.s., 13 [1912] 187 sqq., which contains many errors 
of fact and must be used with great caution; C. D. Buck, Lg. 2 (1926). 
99 sqq.; Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language (1902), pp. 30 sqq.: 
116 sqq.; 128 sqq.; Skold, Sprachgeographie, 35; Jespersen, Language, 
(1923), pp. 80 sqq.; H. Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth 
Century (ir. J. W. Spargo (Cambridge, Mass., 1931]), pp. 265 sqq-; Pisani, 
Ricostruzione, and Paleontologiz, pp. 30 sqq.; G. Devoto, Gli antichi 
Italict (Florence, 1931), pp. 43 sqq. 

16 The areal theory of linguistics, based on Gilliéron’s Linguistic Atlas of 
France, was elaborated by the Italian school, and has since brought a 
far-reaching revolution in all linguistic science. Its fundamental principles 
and methods are given by Bartoli in his /ntroduzione, and he himself 
(following G. Campus) has extended its applications to other languages 
than Romance in a series of subsequent articles: for IE see especially the 
last volumes of the AG/t, the Annuaire de institut de philologie et d’histoire 
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orientales et slaves 5 (Brussels, 1937. (—=Mélanges Boisacqg, 1) pp. 19 sqq.; 
Mélanges Belié (Belgrade, 1937), pp. 197-202; StBalt 3 (1933). 
1-26; RFCI 57 (1929). 333-45; StudAlb 2 (1932). 1 sqq.; Atti del III 
congresso Internaz. dei linguisti (1935), 164 sqq. (with bibliography) ; 
Atti Acc. Tor. 72 (1936-7). 223 sqq. The same method was applied by 
Campus, Due note sulla questione delle velari arioeuropee (Turin, 1916) ; 
Atti Acc. Tor. 54 (1919), 109, n.2; Meillet, MSL 14 (1906-8). 392; 18 
(1913). 13; 22 (1922). 218; 23 (1923-35). 148; BSL, 23 (1922). 107; 
24 (1924). 193; 25 (1924). 10 sqq.; 29 (1929). 29 sqq.; 32 
(1931). 1 sqq.; 194 sqq.; Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine* 
(Paris, 1933), 16 sqq.; 22 sqq.; 46; 77 sqq.; Ernout-Meillet, 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine* (Paris, 1939), passim; 
S. Lévi, Fragments de textes koutchéens (Paris, 1938), p. 38; 
Vendryes, MSL 20 (1918). 265 sqq.; Wagner LGRPh 39 (1918). 126 
sqq.; Terracini, AeR n. s. 2 (1921). 99 sqq.; Devoto, Gli antichi Italici, 
pp. 48; 264; Cultura 10 (1931). 1 sqq.; 1 problemi del piit antico voca- 
bolario giuridico romano, Annali della R. Scuola Superiore di Pisa 2. 2 
(1933). 233 sqq.; Storia della lingua di Roma (Bologna, 1940), pp. 6 
sqq-; 17 sqq.; Scritti in onore di Alfredo Trombetti (Milan, 1930), pp. 
375 sqq. (bibliography, p. 383) ; Bonfante, BSL 33 (1932). 111-2; ArchOr. 
11 (1939). 84 sqq.; JF 52 (1934). 221 sqq.; 55 (1937). 131 sqq.; AnCl 
7 (1938). 329 sqq.; Emerita 2 (1934) 269 sqq.; RFCI 63 (1935). 234 
sqq.; JAOS. 65 (1944). 177 n. 57 (with bibl.); Nehring, Die Indoger- 
manen- und Germanenfrage, p. 30; Arntz, Germanen und Indogermanen 
(Heidelberg, 1936). pp. 429-30. The discussion between Campus and 
Meillet is especially instructive (it eliminates, of course, Sturtevant’s 
doctrine, Lg. 2. [1926] 25 sqq.). This method has been applied by Bartoli to 
Uralic and Semitic in Scritti ... Trombetti, 175 sqq. (cf. also Atti del III 
congresso, pp. 165-6), and to ‘pre-Colombian’ languages in Mélanges Van 
Ginneken (Paris, 1937), pp. 123 sqq. 

Several of the author mentioned above do not mention Gilliéron or the 
Italian neo-linguists, and perhaps know nothing about them; but the fact 
remains that they apply the areal method to language. 

Bartoli application of areal norms to I-E. languages has been criticized 
by H. Skéld in his Sprachgeographie und Indogermanistik (Beitrage zur 
allgemeinen und vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft, Lund, 1931, 1), but 
the work is quite superficial. The author, although a brilliant linguist, 
did not make the slightest effort to understand a doctrine obviously new 
and unfamiliar to him; or perhaps his knowledge of Italian was deficient. 
I do not think it worth while, therefore, to enter into a discussion of this 
study. See, however, p. 72: “Briickner [KZ 43 (1910). 315] ist der 
richtigen Ansicht sehr nahe gekommen, wenn er behauptet, es sei natiirlich, 
wenn (in den Wechselfallen) das Litauische und noch mehr das Slavische 
Velare statt Palatale Gutturale aufweisen: die Palatalisierung sei ja nur 
{sic!] im aussersten Osten, bei den Indoiraniern am starkesten aufgetreten, 
gegen den Westen hin sei sie schwacher geworden.” This is exactly the areal 
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theory. See also Bonfante, Dialetti, pp. 90 sqq., 22 sqq., 131 sqq., and 
Skéld, op. cit., pp. 14, 56 sqq. (on mp and ignis, pp. 15-6). 

The criticism of Brandenstein, Die erste “idg.” Wanderung (1936), 
pp. 15-16, is likewise mistaken; what he says about French champ and 
Ladinian tschamp is simply wrong; the two phenomena are surely con- 
nected (cf. u>i, ct>yt, -t->-d-, -k->-g- etc.) ; and what -he says about 
Lat. est: st, Germ. ist: iszt is equally incorrect. The rather superficial 
remarks of I. Iordan, Introducere in studiul limbilor romanice (lassi, 
1932; Eng. tr. by J. Orr [London, 1937]), have been answered excellently 
by Bartoli himself, AG/t 25 (1931-3). 37. 

I cannot discuss here the long paper of Pisani, Geolinguistica e indo- 
europeo, Mem. Acc. Lincei, 6. 9.2 (1940). He is, in general, by no means 
unfavorable to the application of areal linguistics to I-E, and even applies 
it himself (cf. espec. pp. 115; 297 sqq.; 302 sqq.; also his Paleontologia, 
pp. 24, 27, 43 sqq.). The discussion with Bartoli is found on p. 283 sqq. 
(on t0p : ignis, pp. 302 sqq.). His criticism of Bartoli’s doctrine on 
the I-E aspirates (pp. 201 sqq.), on the other hand, is quite correct, as is 
that of Skold, pp. 17-31; cf. Bonfante, Emerita 2 (1934). 79-80; StudBalt 
5 (1935-6). 36, note 3. Vendryes (RC 44 [1927]. 472), A. Debrunner 
(IF 50 [1932]. 212 sq.), Meillet and P. Chantraine also have rejected it. 

In the Americas, the only studies I know in this field are G. Bonfante 
and T. A. Sebeok, Linguistics and the Age and Area Hypothesis, AJAnth 
46 (1944). 382 sqq. and Bonfante and Gelb, JAOS. 65 (1944), 169-190. 

17 Cf. also U. Leo, ASNS 162 (1932-3). 224: “Sprachvergleichung also 
ist der methodische Grundzug der Sprachgeographie.” I should, however, 
invert this assertion and say: “Sprachgeographie ist der methodische 
Grundzug der Sprachvergleichung.” 

17a Cf. also e. g. E. Prokosch, A comparative Germanic Grammar, Phila- 
delphia (1939), p. 35: “If in a given word all, or most [Italics mine], 
Indo-European languages show the same sound, we assume that this 
represents the original condition of Indo-European.” Suffice it to remark 
e. g. that Latin (area isolata) preserves Indo-European *kw (in quis, 
quia etc.), *gw (in ungud, inguen, anguis), *k (in centum, cor etc.), 
*g (in genus, genii etc.) , *-m, *-s, *-t, the three-phoneme system in centum: 
genus: haedus, pés: dé-bilis: feré etc. etc., all facts which are not preserved 
in the majority of Indo-European languages. 

18 Exactly the same holds true for what is said by Leumann four lines 
above on the same page, about the flexion of edd: “In der iiblichen Weise 
sind thematisch umgestaltet edd edimus edunt” (and why not the other 
persons?). The author does not even feel the contradiction in the follow- 
ing sentence: “Sonst kommen thematische Umgestaltungen erst in der 
Kaiserzeit auf.” Cf. on this subject my article in Gl 22 (1933-4). 289 sqq. 

19 The antiquity of the type fert, bar(a) ti, pépte, bharti is also proved 
for Greek and Indo-Aryan by the norm of the fase sparita, for bharti and 
gépte are exclusively Vedic and Homeric respectively, and have been 
replaced in later stages of these languages by the thematic forms bharati 
and épete. 
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As the meter shows, Larati (occuring only in Yasna 33.9) must be 
read baratii, a reading actually found in the MSS Dh 1, S 2, Bh 1, L 2; 
baratam, only in Haddxt Nask 2. 18, 36, is also unmetrical, and should 
probably be read bara; abara (Yasht 14), which is quite metrical, 
is probably < “bharr or *bhrr, 3d plur. perf. (cf. Bartholome’s earlier 
view, in Literaturblatt fiir orient. Philologie 1 [1884]. 18; Arische 
Forschungen 2 (Halle, 1886]. 51). Av. bareati is therefore, to be compared 
with Gk. épét@ rather than with Lat. fertd. I owe this information 
concerning Avestan barati to the kindness of Prof. L. H. Gray. 

20 Leumann, p. 310, admits, however in the note: “Zuzugeben ist freilich, 
dasz die Erklarung von *som sum als Nachbildung von sont sunt iiber 
*somos sumus chronologisch schwierig ist: *som ist uritalisch, aber *sont 
wohl nicht.” I may remark that the assimilation of only one form of the 
singular to only one form of the plural (or vice versa) would be quite 
strange: it does not happen in any language, so far as I now; singular and 
plural seem to be distinct categories, and analogy operates first of all 
within them. Span. sois is formed on somos, son (both old), not on soy. 

This observation on edé, ferd, sum holds true, of course, for uolé, 
ed, dé, fid, uomd, etc.; the *-mi ending, which does not exist in Latin, is an 
analogical innovation on *-si *-ti. 

21 The last defender of this unfortunate idea is Pisani, AG/t 21 (1928). 118 
sqq.; Gl 22 (1933-4). 295-6; RIGI 16 (1932). 71-2; 17 (1933). 67 sqq.; 
Mem. Acc. Linc. 6. 4. 6 (1933). 622-3; 6. 9. 2 (1940). 331. 

22 Cf. Pedersen, Le groupement des dialectes indo-européens (Copenha- 
gen, 1925), p. 10: “Or le témoignage de Vindo-iranien et du grec tend 
a prouver que le génitif de ces mots avait dans la langue-mére [?] indo- 
européenne une forme tout a fait différente, savoir *-o-sjo. C’est de 
*ekwo-sjo qu’est issu sanskr. dsva-sya, gr. ttmoto ‘du cheval’. [...] On 
peut ajouter que !a terminaison arménienne (iSoy ‘de Pane,’ de és ‘ane’) 
est identique a la terminaison grecque et indo-iranienne. Or le génitif en 
-i de Vitalique [sic] et du celtique est tout 4 fait incommensurable avec 
un prototype indo-européen en “o-sjo. Les lois phonétiques de T’ita- 
lique [sic] et du celtique ne nous permettent point de dériver cet *-i 
monophthongue d’autre chose que d’un -i indo-européen.” Cf. also Vendryes, 
Proc. Brit. Acad. 23 (1937). 366; C. Marstrander, NTS 3 (1929). 245; 
C. Borgstrém, i/id., 7 (1934) 122; Meillet, BSL 32 (1931). 196-7; Devoto, 
Festschrift Hirt, 2 (Heid., 1936), p. 542; AGI/t 22-3 (1929). 221; Pedersen, 
Vergl. kelt. Gramm., 2, p. 84; Schwyzer, Griech. Grammatik, p. 555, n. 4; 
von Kienle, WuS 17 (1936). 109 sqq.; 122 sqq.; Schrijnen, Collectan. 
Schrijnen, pp. 57 sqq.; Sommer, Handbuch,*-* pp. 340 f. 

23 Sanskrit was considered an “archaic” language and was put in a 
position of preeminence for the reconstruction of older forms. Of recent 
years, Indo-European linguistics has sought to rid itself of this prejudice, 
which still haunts many linguists and many books. Hirt writes with good 
reason Indogermanische Grammatik, 1 (Heidelberg, 1927). 98-9; “Wenn 
der franzdsische Forscher Pictet fiir die Wortforschung den Satz auf- 
stellte: partir toujours du mot sanscrit, so galt das nicht minder auf den 
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andern Gebieten. Im Vokalismus und Konsonantismus, in Stammbildungs- 
und Flexionslehre galt das Altindische als die altertiimlichste idg. 
Sprache, und es hat viele Miihe gekostet, diese Ansicht zu beseitigen. Man 
kann wohl sagen, dass seit Brugmanns Zeiten vom Jahre 1876 an der Weg 
der Wissenschaft dahin gegangen ist, dieses Vorurteil von der héchsten 
Altertiimlichkeit des Indischen zu beseitigen. [...] Wenn also das Indische 
allein kein unverdiachtiger Zeuge war, so schien allerdings jede Schwierig- 
keit beseitigt, wenn noch irgendeine andere Sprache, insbesondere das 
Griechische, mit den Indischen iibereinstimmte. In der tat, wenn die 
beiden aus 4ltester Zeit iiberlieferten, Sprachen, Griechisch und Indisch, 
gleiches zeigten, wie konnte man da an dem hohem idg. Alter zweifeln? 
Aber auch das ist ein Trugschluss. Ich erinnere nur daran, dasz 
Griechisch und Indisch in der Setzung der Reduplikation im Perfect 
wolliz tibereinstimmen, und dass diese Regelung trotzdem nich indoger- 
manisch ist. Ebenso findet sich in beiden Sprachen das Augment, ja es 
kommt hier sogar des Phrygisch-Armenische hinzu, und trotzdem scheint 
es mir so gut wie sicher, dass das Augment keine allgemein verbrei- 
tete idg. Eigentiimlichkeit war. Man vergisst namlich bei diesen Erschei- 
nungen [...] dass es innerhalb des Indogermanischen dialektische Verschie- 
denheiten gegeben haben kann, ja gegeben haben muss.” Cf. also Idg. 
Gramm., 3 (1927). 52; IF 17 (1904-5). 278 sq. 

Cf. also Meillet, Introduction’, p. 47: “La comparaison de lindo- 
iranien et du grec ne révéle pas tout de l'indo-européen. Par exemple 
on a pu croire longtemps que la désinence en *-r a valeur passive [sic] 
était une propriété de litalo-celtique [sic]; la découverte du hittite et 
du tokharien [add at least Phrygian] en a montré le caractére indo- 
européen.”; and see Bartoli, AG/Jt 25 (1931-3). 22: “I fondatori della 
linguistica ario-europea [...] guardavano, e non fa meraviglia per quei 
tempi, con gli ‘occhiali indiani’ (cf. Hugo Schuchardt-Brevier? (Halle, 
1928), p. 226], cioé credevano, ed era naturale credessero, che la ‘nobi- 
lissima’ lingua degi’Indiani antichissimi fosse, se non la lingua madre, 
almeno la sorella maggiore delle lingue ario-europee.” 

See also Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen, 3 (Heidelberg, 1934), p. 
138: “Das Lateinische und Germanische kennen fiir Konjunktiv und 
Optatif nur einen Modus, der im Germanischen auf den Optativ 
zuriickgeht, und im Slawischen fehlt selbst dieser. Es ist mir zweifelhaft, 
ob der Konjunktiv des Griechlischen] Indlischen] auf dem ganzen Gebiet 
des Idg. verbreitet und vor allem, ob er auch einst im Germanischen 
vorhanden gewesen ist. Sicher iiberkommen aus dem Idg. sind im Germ- 
{anischen] nur Indikativ, Imperativ, Imperativ und Optativ, den man 
auch Konjunktiv nennt, was aber zu Irrtiimern fiihrt.” 

And Meillet, BSL 23 (1922). 70: “On s’est trop représenté l’indo-euro- 
péen d’aprés l'image indo-iranienne pour qu’une réaction ne soit pas 
utile”: also BLS 31 (1931). 15; Esq.*, p. 24 and Bartoli, AG/t 27 (1935). 
11; Studi albanesi 2 (1932). 51 (n. 4); 726 (n. 136); RFCI 56 (1928). 


424-5; Juret, Proceeding of the 3d Congr. of Phonetic Sciences, Ghent 
(1938). 311. 
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24 We can say too, in a certain sense, that the augment was “I-E”, but 
dialectal (that is, always limited to one section of the I-E area) ; whereas, 
when the older linguists said that a fact was “I-E”, they meant that it 
existed in the whole “I-E language” — which is as much as to say that 
all I-E languages once possessed it. 

All scholars now admit, I believe, that the augment is a late innovation: 
see Bonfante, Dialetti, p. 130, and JAOS 62 (1924). 104, n. 7; 65 (1944). 
185 n. 79; Bartoli, AG/t passim; Mélanges Boisacq, 1. 23; RFCI 57 (1929), 
336; 339; Pisani, AG/t 21 (1927) sezione Goidanich, 12; Schwyzer, 
Grammatik, pp. 56, 652, 841; Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, 1. 99, § 
89 (quoted here in note 23); 4 (1928), p. 171; Schrijnen, Collectanea 
Schrijnen, p. 84; Meillet, Esq.5, p. 30. 

25 There is one very important point on which I would like to correct, or, 
rather, somewhat amplify, Bartoli’s theory of the area piu isolata, 
which he correctly defines as follows (Jntroduzione, p. 3): “Si dira piu 
isolato il territorio meno esposto alle comunicazioni.” Now, of course, 
we know little or nothing about the “communications” in the cpoch of 
the I-E unity, so that I propose to apply this norm in the following way: 
when we find that a given area (e. g., Latin) demonstrably presents, in, 
say, 50 cases out of 51 an older form or sound, we may call it an isolated 
area; and we may consider that in other cases this areal norm definitely 
speaks in favor of the antiquity of the Latin form as against the antiquity 
of the Greek, Sanskrit, Slavic, etc., form. It is the usual reasoning by 
analogy, on which all science is based. Bartoli approached this concept 
of mine in Mélanges Boisacq, 1. 24 (where, however the word “norm” 
for one specific coincidence between Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin seems 
to me quite out of place). 

To Bartoli’s norms I should also like to add the “aire disloquée et 
fragmentée” of Dauzat Géographie linguistique, p. 38 (cf. also Pisani, 
Mem. Acc. Linc. 6. 9. 2 [1940]. 297), which is, in certain cases, different 
from the norm of the lateral areas. Suppose there is a distribution of this 
kind: 

B B B B B 
|B A BIA B 
B B BB B 


or the like. It is clear that if we apply the norm of the lateral areas to a 
certain section of this area, as we would be allowed to do according to 
Bartoli’s method (e. g., the area delimitated by me here with a black 
line), we would reach the conclusion that B is older than A, which is 
obviously wrong. But if we consider the fact that the two, three, or more 
points of A are separated from each other, whereas all the points of B are 
contiguous, we reach the conclusion that A is older than B; for the most 
likely hypothesis is that B has expanded in many directions, cutting into 
two (or three or four, etc.) a formerly united area of A. 

Another norm to be added to those of Bartoli’s is, in my opinion, the 
following. If we glance at the Aélas linguistique de la France (Paris, 
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1902-10) (e. g., at the maps reproduced by Jaberg, Sprachgeographie) or 
at the Sprach und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz (Zofingen, 1928 
sqq.) or at any other linguistic atlas, we shall frequently notice that, in 
the center of a territory of A, an innovation B is now spreading, 
which has not yet cut the area of A to pieces, but is pushing it outwards 
with its centrifugal movement, something like this: 


AA AAA 


A|B B BIA 
AIB B BIA 
A AAA A 


Both areas are continuous or unbroken, but A is obviously older than 
B, because A is peripherical to B. It is easy to conceive how an innovation 
B can have covered an older layer of A; it is very difficult to conceive, 
(unless some extraordinarily favorable circumstances should occur, viz., 
unless B be an isolated area) how A should have expanded over an area 
of B. For the term peripheric cf. Pedersen, Groupement, p. 20; Meillet, 
Esquisse*, 18; 20, and BSL 32 (1931). 5 sqq.; 196; Pisani, Mem. Accad. 
Linc. 6. 9. 2 (1940). 280-1 (with bibliography), although they employ the 
word in a different way. 

26 Pokorny, Berichte des Forschungs-Inst. f. O. u. Or., 3 (1923), 25 ff. 
(bibl.); Terracini, AeR 2 (1921). 112. Even before the discovery of 
Tocharian, P. Kretschmer (Einleitung in die Geschichte per griechischen 
Sprache (Gottingen, 1896], 142-3) tried to explain through old prehistoric 
migrations the obvious affinities between Indo-Aryan and Iranian on the 
hand, and Celtic and “Italic” on the other. 

27 J. Charpentier, Die verbalen r-Endungen der indogermanischen Spra- 
chen, p. 11 (Upsala, 1917 = Skrifter utgifna af K. Humanistike 
Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala 18. 4), and ZDMG 71 (1917). 378 sqq. 
(similarly H. Junker, LGRPh 36[1915]. 69). On the “present” medial 
AeR n. s., 2 (1921). 109 sqq.; Devoto, Jtalici, p. 48; AGIt 22-3 (1929). 
226 sq.; Meillet, MSL 18 (1913). 13; BSL 24 (1924). 189 sqq.; 27 
(1927). c.-r., p. 38; 29 (1928-9). c.-r., pp. 63; 66; 32 (1931). 3 sqq. 
(“Phypothése la plus plausible est donc que ces formes en -r seraient des 
archaismes conservés seulement dans quelques langues indo-européennes”’) ; 
Esq.3, pp. 22 sqq.; A. W. M. Odé, De uitgangen met r van het deponens en 
het passivum in de indoeuropeesche talen (Haarlem, 1924); Leumann, 
Grammatik, pp. 306-7 (bibliography); Pisani, Mem. Acc. Line. 6. 4. 6 
(1933). 566 sqq.; A. Gotze, Kulturgeschichte Kleinasiens (Munich, 1933), 
p. 56; Bonfante, JAOS 65 (1944). 188 sqq. 

The opposite opinion (the -r- endings are an “Italo-Celtic” innovation) 
can still be found in Brugmann, BPhW 37 (1917). 1525; 1527. 

The -r-ending of the 3d plur. perf. is probably different in origin (cf. 
Meillet, BSL 29 (1928-9), c.-r., 63), but presents, at all events, a similar 
picture: (1) lateral areas (Lat. fécére, Olr. rergatar + Toch. A wendr, 
B wefidre, Vedic asur, éakriré, duduhré, dduhra, Av. anharo, caxrare; (2) 
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isolated area (Latin, also Celtic). Hittite is once more an island of a lost 
continent (seker, eter, eper, eser, etc.), as in the case of the preserved 
velars and labiovelars and of the medial “present” endings (see above). 

Another example is the feminine type with *-sor-, *-sr- in the 
numerals “3” and “4°”, preserved only in the two lateral areas, Celtic and 
Indo-Iranian: Olr. theoir, cetheoir, Welsh teir, pedeir +- Avestan tisré, 
éatanré, Vedic tisrds, édtasras; cf. Meillet, BSL. 32 (1931). 8; Esquisse', 
pp. 19 sqq.; Vendryes, Proc. Brit. Acad. 23 (1937). 347 sq.; a proof, 
were any needed, against Sturtevant, that the distinction of gender in 
I-E is very old, and that its loss is late (but see also Sturtevant himself 
Lg 2 [1926]. 30 sqq.). 

28 Oscan deketasiui (dative) is correctly derived from *dekmtdé- > 
*dekenté- by J. Whatmough, Lg 3 (1927). 107 (cf. Umbrian sesten. 
tasiaru). The criticism of R. G. Kent, ibid., p. 186, presents a petitio 
principui: “But there is no warrant in Italic [sic] for the -to-suffix 
in ‘tenth, all the recorded forms being referable to dekemo- [sic]; in 
fact, no Italic numeral from ‘seventh’ to ‘tenth’ inclusive has -t-suffix.” 
Kent seems to have overlooked the work of A. Walde Ueber dlteste sprach- 
liche Beziehungen zwischen Kelter und Italikern, Innsbruck, 1917 (later 
corroborated by Devoto, Pisani, Terracini, Bartoli and myself in a series 
of papers and books), who has shown definitively, in my opinion, that 
Latin and Osco-Umbrian do not go back to a common “Italic” branch. 

29 As a matter of facts, a series like Lat. primus, secundus, tertius, quartus, 
quintus, sextus, septimus, octduiis, ndnus, decimus is obviously anomalous, 
and, therefore, older than e. g. German erste, zweite, dritte, vierte, fiinfte, 
sechste, siebente, achte, neunte, zehnte or Engl. fourth, fifth, sixth ete.. 
The Greek series represents an intermediary stage, the old Latin type being 
already shattered, but not so completely as in Germanic. 

30 Ehrlich, Sprachgeschichte, loc. cit., observed that Latin shows a break 
between “sixth” and “seventh” (quartus, quintus, sextus: septimus, 
octduis, nonus, decimus); this is doubtless a survival of an ancient I-E 
duodecimal system, later replaced everywhere by the (more recent) dec- 
imal system. Cf. also Eng. eleven, twelve: thirteen, fourteen, etc.; Goth. 
saihs tigjus: sibuntehund, ahtautehund; Gk. Ttevt)Kovta, E€fKovta: 
&65ourKovta, SydorKovta,etc.; Olr. ses-ca: sechtmo-ga, ochtmo-ga. In 
most Germanic languages, *hund means “120,” not “100”; cf. Brugmann, 
Gdr.* 2. 2 pp. 4-5; 26 sqq.; W. Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch'-° 
(Heidelberg, 1920), p. 137; Feist, Woérterbuch*, s. vv. *ainlif, hunda, 
sibun-tehund, fidwor-tigjus; Kluge-Gotze, Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934), s. v. Grosshundert; 
Schrader-Nehring, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1917-29), s. v. Zahlen; G. Ipsen, IF 46 (1928). 76; 
Schwyzer, Griech. Grammatik, pp. 54; 592, n. 4; H. Jacobsohn, KZ 54 
(1926). 76 sqq.; Pedersen, Linguistic Science, pp. 322 sqq.; Pisani, Re. 
Ace. Line. 6. 8 (1932). 148 sqq., with bibliog., and Mem. Acc. Line. 
6. 4. 6 (1933). 566 sqq. We can apply to the duodecimal and decimal system 
in I-E Bartoli’s norm of the fase sparita (the duodecimal system is older). 
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“Le fait que le type decimus se trouve seulement aux extrémités du 
domaine indo-européen, en indo-iranien et en italo-celtique, et que l’autre 
type est celui de la partie centrale suggére I"hypothése que seul le type 
decimus aurait été indo-européen commun et qu'il aurait subsisté a deux 
bouts du domaine, tandis que le type Séxatocs’y serait substitué dans 
la partie centrale. {...] De nombreux mots de caractére religieux ou 
politique se rencontrent seulement dans les deux groupes (indo-iranien 
et italo-celtique) : le forme de ordinal “dixiéme” fait partie de ce voca- 
bulaire savant, surtout politique et religieux, qui s’est maintenu seulement 
in indo-iranien et en italo-celtique et qui a disparu ailleurs; decimus 
est ainsi 4 mettre dans le méme groupe que lat. réx, léx, créd6, interdicé. 
etc. [...] Plusieurs formes du type de lat. decimus sont surement les formes 
indo-européennes.” Cf. also pp. 31-2: “C’est gr. SySooc qui indique la 
forme ancienne de ‘huitiéme (4 part peut-étre le vocalisme -o- 
intérieur). Mais, isolé au milieu de formes toutes différentes, cet ordinal 
a disparu partout ailleurs. Seul, le latin, si souvent conservateur 
d’antiquités singuliéres Litalics mine], en a gardé une trace fortement 
altérée.”’ 1 cannot follow him, however, when he writes, on p. 29: “En 
effet, il n'y a pas de particularités phoniques ou morphologiques speciales 
a l'indo-iranien et a litalo-celtique”; he seems to have changed his opinion, 
at all events, in BSL 32 (1931). 3 sqq.; cf. also M. Lejeune, BSL 29 
(1928-9). 109 sqq.; 112 sqq.; 116 (p. 113, the norm of the lateral areas 
finds an easy application to Gk. tpltoc ). 

32. Sturtevant’s views on the I-E velars (Lg 2 [1926]. 25 sqq.), entirely 
contrary to the results of areal linguistics, have been criticized and rejected 
even by Ribezzo, AG/t 22-3 (1929). 142 sqq., a scholar who is, in general, 
a stranger to the geographic conceptions. Sturtevant was apparently un- 
aware of the fundamental works of Campus (see § 18 at the end). 

33 Cf. Pisani, Mem. Acc. Linc. 6. 4. 6 (1933). 552: “Suono gutturale pit 
o meno intaccato da palatalizzazione”; cf. ibid., p. 562, n. 2. Among recent 
authors, e. g., Nehring (in Indogermanen- und Germanenjfrage, p. 12) and 
A. Gétze (JAOS 64 [1944], 85) write F g; W. Brandenstein (Germa- 
nenfrage, p. 232); Brugmann (Gdr.’ 1, p. 542 sqq.), Leumann (Gramma- 
tik, pp. 122-3), Sturtevant Lg 20 (1944). 210 and Pisani Mem. Acc. Line. 
6. 4. 6 (1933). 552; 6. 9. 2 (1940) 263, 288, 290sqq.) use other symbols. 
All (except Sturtevant) term them palatals, although sometimes, as in the 
case of Leumaimn, with a certain amount of inconsistency. 

The problem has been stated in its real terms by Bartoli (/ntroduzione, p. 
50), who stresses its theoretical implications. The existence of only two 
velar series (*k, *g, “gh, and *hw, *gw, *gwh) was long defended by 
Meillet (WSL 8 [1893-4]. 277). Hermann (KZ 41 [1907]. 32 sqq.; 46). 
and myself (Dialetti, pp. 93-4; 122 sqq.; 151 sqq.; 141 sqq.). 

34 Here, again, the epigone champion of this dead theory is Pisani, Mem. 
Ace. Linc. 6. 9. 2 (1940). 292-3. 

35 On linguistic palaeontology, apart from the classical works of F. G. 
Fichhoff, A. Kuhn, P. von Bradke, K. Penka, M. Much, S. Feist, V. Hehn. 
QO. Schrader, E. de Michelis, H. Hirt, A. Nehring, see now Pisani, Paleon- 
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tologia, with recent bibliography; cf. especially Brandenstein, Wanderung; 
W. Schulz, KZ 62 (1935). 184-98; F. Specht, ibid., 66 (1939). 1 sqq.; 
Nehring, Actes du II° congrés international de linguistes, pp. 191 sqq.; 
and the volume Die Indogermanen- und Germanenfrage (Sabzburg-Leip. 
zig, 1936). The areal method was applied with excellent results to 
linguistic palaeontology by Terracini, AeR n. s. 2. (1921). 105, n. 2; 107; 
Meillet, MSL 14 (1906-8). 392; 22 (1922). 218; 23 (1935). 148; 
BSL 25 (1924). 104; 29 (1928-9). 29 sqq.; Esquisse*, pp. 21 sqq.; 77 sqq.; 
J. Vendryes, MSL 20 (1918). 265 sqq.; Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire’, , 
wv. castus, crédé, ignis, interdicé, léx, pirus, réx, etc.; Devoto, Scritti .. 
Trombetti, 375 sqq. (bibliography p. 383); Bonfante, Emerita 2 (1934). 
269 sqq.; ArchOR 11 (1939). 84 sqq.; Pisani, Mem. Acc. Line. 6. 9, 
2 (1940). 303 sqq.; GSAI 3 (1934-5). 363-4; Paleontologia, pp. 43 sqq.; 
Nehring, in Germanenfrage, p. 30. 

36 Cf. also Nehring, Germanenfrage, p. 233: “In meiner schon erwahnten 
Arbeit [Wanderung, pp. 1; 22 sqq.] habe ich nun auf ein Mittel hingewie- 
sen, chronologische Bestimmungen innerhalb der Masse der Tatsachen 
vorzunehmen, so dass es moglich war, sie zeitlich zu ordnen. Die Bedeu- 
tungsgeschichte ge wisser Worter erlaubt uns namlich mit zwing- 
ender Sicherheit italics mine] zu entscheiden, was friiher und was spater 
ist, und zwar einfach deswegen, weil die Bedeutungsentwicklung in man- 
chen Fallen nicht umkehrbar ist. Ein Beispiel! Latt. pecunia ‘Vermégen’, 
‘Geld’ hatte urspriinglich die Bedeutung ‘Viehbestand’; diese Wort- und 
Sachentwicklung ist ebenso bezeichnend wie begreiflich; hingegen ist es 
unmoglich, dasz wir bei einem Riickfall der gesellschaftlichen 
Zustande von ‘pekunidren’ oder ‘geldlichen’ Sorgen reden und dabei 
unsere Sorgen um die V iehherde meinen sollten! Eine solche Entwik- 
klung ist deswegen undenkbar, weil wohl eine sachliche Verbindung vom 
Vieh zum Geld besteht, d. h. Vieh als Zahlungsmitte!  ‘gieren kann, 
weil aber unmodglich das Verschwinden des Geldwe: *‘azu_ fiihren 
kénnte, dasz das Wort Gel d fiir V ieh angelegenheiten ve. 1det wird: 
einfach deswegen nicht, weil auch in hochentwickelten Zeiten primitive 
Zustande mitlaufen, fiir die infolgedessen auch die Bezeichnungen da sind, 
und die, wenn sie wiederum alleinherrschend werden, keine eigene 
sprachschépferische bzw. sprachwandelnde Tatigkeit erfordern.” 

37 Other possible methods, based, e. g., on the influence of climate (G. 
Sarrazin, BB 16 [1890]. 320; G. Schiitte, /F 15 (1903-4). 211 sqq., espec. 
pp. 274 sqq.; cf. Jespersen, Language, p. 265; Oertel, Lectures, pp. 191 sqq.; 
F. N. Finck, Die Aufgabe und Gliederung der Sprachwissenschaft (Halle, 
1905], p. 53; Pisani, Mem. Acc. Linc. 6. 9. 2 [1940]. 249), of race and 
heredity (Pisani, loc. cit.; van Ginneken, Raas en taal [Amsterdam, 1935]; 
Proceedings of the International Congress of Phonetic Science = ANPh 
8-9 [1933]. 1. 13 sqq.; 76 sqq.; 2 (London, 1936). 65 sqq.; 77 sqq.; 91; 
JPs 30 (1933). 266 sqq.; JF 45 [1927]. 1 sqq.; Donum Natalicium 
Schrijnen (Nijmegen and Utrecht, 1929], pp. 10 sqq.; cf. Sommerfelt, 
NTS 4 [1930]. 99 sqq.; Grammont, Traité de phonétique (Paris 1933] 
pp. 175-6), or of cultural psychology (L. Spitzer; K. Vossler; Finck. 
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Der deutsche Sprachbau (Marburg, 1899]; Pisani, op. cit., pp. 233 
sqq-; 249 sqq.; Jespersen. op. cit., p. 258; Brgndal, Le Frangais 
langue abstraite; E. Lerch) are thus far insufficiently proved to give 8 
solid foundation for linguistic reconstruction. 

[ may add that, according to a French school of thought, “le dévelop. 
pement linguistique d’un groupe est dominé par des tendances spéciales” 
(Sommerfelt, NTS 4 [1930]. 92; cf. espec. Vendryes, Mélanges Meillet, 
pp. 115 sqq.; and the works of Grammont, e. g., Traité, p. 156). It is 
obvious that the discovery of some stable tendencies of this kind in some 
language or area might provide us with a valuable instrument for recon- 
struction of past phases of language. Likewise, we might perhaps observe, 
with the help of the “Prague school,” that a given system B (morphologi- 
cal, pkonemic, etc.) can develop only from a system A, not from a system 
C, or D; and can thus reach some conclusions about the “system” of 
lost languages; cf. espec. Trubetzkoy, La Phonologie actuelle, JPS 30. 
(1933). 245: “Tout en étant jusqu’a un certain point déterminé par les 
lois de structure générale — qui excluent certaines combinaisons et en 
favorisent d’autres — l’évolution du systéme phonologique est 4 chaque 
moment donné dirigée per la tendance vers un but [italics the author’s). 
Sans admettre cet élément téléologique, il est impossible d’expliquer 
l’évolution phonologique.” Cf. also van Wijk, Klankhistorie en phonolo- 
gie, MAWA n. r. 1 3 [1938]. 7-8. One may hope that this fertile thought 
will be developed further. Cf. now also Hoenigswald, Studies in Linguistics 
2 (1944). 78 sqq. 

38 The names of scholars who follow the different “methods” are mere 
indications to help the reader; they do not in the least pretend to be 
complete enumerations. Moreover, I mention only the authors who gave 
a more or less clear theoretical definition of every method, not those who 
merely used it empirically whithout analyzing their own operations. 

39 This idea, although obvious, is by no means general, since, on the 
whole, the theoretical ideas of the majority of linguists on this subject 
are rather hazy. It is doubtless one of the great merits of the Italian 
neolinguists to have pointed out that several methods not only can, but 
must be used concurrently, whenever possible — and it is frequently 
possible to do so. 

Thus, for example, if we compared Lat. generis with Gr. yéveoc 
and Skt. jdnasas from the point of view of areal linguistics alone, 
we should arrive (on the correct assumption that Latin is an area iso- 
lata) at the conclusion that the -r- of Lat. generis is older than the 
-s- of Skt. jdnasas. This obviously wrong conclusion could be easily 
corrected, even if we ignored the documents of Old Latin and the 
grammarians (both proving, beyond any possible doubt, that Old 
Latin had -s-, not -r-, between vowels), by method 7 (usual 
phonemic change), which indicates that the passage -s- > -T- 
between vowels is much more frequent than the reverse; then by method 
5 (internal reconstruction) the same conclusion would be reached on 
the basis of a proportion like caput : capitis — agmen : agminis 
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laudator : lauddtéris — genus : generis, where generis is shown to have 
replaced “genesis; and, similarly, in the cases of es-se: laudd-re; es-sem: 
laudd-rem; es-se : er-6. As a matter of fact. this development is of Um. 
brian origin (cf. Devoto, Antichi Italici, p. 169; Terracini, AeR, n. s. 2 
[1921]. 111 sqq.). 

Likewise, it is easy to show, with the help of method 6 (the anomalous 
form), that the Greek type * trnoc (fem.) is older than the Latin 
type equa, against Bartoli, Mélanges Boisacq, 1, pp. 19 sqq., and Nehring, 
Actes du II° congrés international des linguistes, pp. 192 sqq. (with the 
discussion), and against the indications of areal linguistics. Wacker- 
nagel, Vorlesungen*, 2. p. 24; Meillet, BSL 17 (1911). p. LXIV; 32 (1931). 
26-7; Ling. historique et ling. génér., 1°, p. 212; Introduction’, p. 282; 
Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire*, p. 307; Leumann, Grammatik, pp. 203 sqq.; 
364 sqq.; E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque’ 
(Paris, 1938), p. 380, n. 2, hold equa to be a late (Latin) innovation, while 
A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch? (Heidelberg, 1910), 
s. v. and H. Lommel, Studien uber indogermanische Femininbildungen 
(Gottingen, 1921), pp. 25, 30-1, are inclined to think it is rather old; 
Feist, Worterbuch*, p. 21; Walde-Pokorny, Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der indogermanischen Sprachen (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-32), 1, p. 112, 
and Walde-Hofmann, s. v. equus, express no opinion. Cf. also Schwyzer, 
Griech. Grammatik, p. 457. 

Another case of the same kind is that pointed out by Pisani Mem. 
Acc. Linc. 6. 9. 2 (1940). 287, n. 1, at the end: Sard. pilu, filu, Ital. 
(that is, Tuscan) pelo, filo, from Lat. pilum, filum. The criticism of Pisani 
is quite wrong; in this case, with the help both of method 3 (areal lin 
guistics) and 1 (impossibility of spontaneous scission), it would be pos- 
sible, I think, to reconstruct something very near the Latin situation. 
Namely, Sardinia (an area isolata) would indicate that both sounds 
(the e of pelo and the i of filo) once had the color i; but Italian would show 
that there was a difference between them. Now, since this difference 
could not be in color (cf. Sardinia), it must have been based on something 
else: on pitch, or stress, or quantity. This, in my opinion, is precisely one of 
the best examples of the good results which can be reached by the combined 
operation of two (or more) methods. 

40 I had already received the proofs of this article (presented several months 
before, as can easily be testified by all the editors of Mord) when I happen- 
ed to see the article of Hoenigswald /nternal Reconstruction, published in 
Studies in Linguistics 2, no. 4 (1944). 78 {[f. (December). Dr. Hoenigswald 
reaches to a very limited extent the same conclusions as | do. His assertions 
are, as far as I can see, nowhere in contradiction with mine; on the contrary 
they confirm them. I have therefore nothing to change in my paper. I 
might add that I had already presented an abstract of my main points 
at the meeting of the Linguistic Society of America, July 1944, in 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

In a letter to the Editor of Classical Philology 39 (19414). 187, where 
he attacked certain assertions of mine. Prof. Sturtevant wrote among other 
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things: “Now, comparative grammar can demonstrate the former existence 
of a phoneme (formerly called a “speech sound’) only in the parent-speech 
of two or more related languages, as this speech was at the time of their 
separation; theories about the earlier history of a parent-language are in- 
capable of confirmation by the comparative method. Consequently, there 
was no possibility of establishing Saussure’s hypothesis until we should 
obtain some linguistic evidence, either documented or reconstructed, that 
should be capable of comparison with our reconstructed Proto-IE.”’ I hope 
the present article shows clearly why I do not agree with this statement of 
Sturtevant’s. 

The other criticisms of Sturtevant’s contained in the same letter I have, 
as I believe, sufficiently answered in the same journal, 40 (1945). 116 sqq. 





SYNTAX OF THE VERB /S IN MODERN SCOTTISH GAELIC 


Francis J. CARMODY 





Scottish Gaelic and Irish use two verbs to represent the greater 
part of the meanings of English to be. These yerbs are commonly 
called the copula (is, past tense bu) and the substantive verb (tha, 
Irish té, with further roots bheil, bha, robh, bi). Between these two 
verbs there is an obvious comparison, of both forms and functions, 
with Spanish ser and estar, that is, of es and is (Latin esse), and 
of esté and tha (Latin stdre); but this comparison needs so many 
special qualifications, at least in Gaelic, that it is perhaps more 
appropriate to consider the many usages of French c’est, c’est que, 
celui-ci est, c’est que celui-ci est, and the like. The syntax of the 
verb tha offers no great difficulty except at those points at which 
its functions overlap those of is; the syntax of the latter is rendered 
complex and even obscure by a large number of independent factors, 

Conclusive information about Gaelic, as distinct from Irish,’ is 
difficult to find. In the first place, it cannot be said that there are 


any strictly Gaelic documents before the 17th cent., though the 
Book of the Dean of Lismore most certainly reveals many signifi- 
cant traits of the language of about 1515.’ In the second place, the 
Gaelic dialects of Scotland, lacking the strong national traditions 
which one finds in Irish, turned to the latter as a guide, thus disrup- 
ting the natura] development of the Scottish group, at least in writ- 


1. In the present instance, the principal facts concerning the use of is have 


been extensively treated by Tomas O Maille in his Contributions to the 
History of the Verbs of Existence in Irish (Dundalk, 1911). However, 
when this scholar turns to Gaelic (pp. 55-6), taking his examples from 
traditional songs, he fails actually to show any of the facts of real interest, 
2. The Book of the Dean is a collection of poems, presumably all written in 
Irish rather than in Gaelic, copied in semi-phonetic script about 1515; 
the particularly. visible scribal traits ave extensive, and concern a great 
deal more than mere phonetics, unless it can be maintained that sentence- 
phonetics, and the whole system of prefixes and suffixes, are merely 
phonetic traits. I shall have occasion to refer to several details from the 
edition by T. M’Lauchlan (Edinburgh, 1862); E. Quiggin edited the 
phonetic text of a number of further poems (Cambridge, 1937). 


a. oa im hiew-= Qa «-., oe on 22 2 
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ten form. Finally, in contemporary Gaelic prose-writing, the enor- 
mous variations in style, ranging from archaic and partly Irish 
constructions, retained in the 1767 Gaelic Bible,* to ready accep- 
tance of most of the colloquial traits, may well leave the linguist 
dismayed. The modern grammars’ seek an arbitrary mean between 
these two extremes; they retain many constructions apparently no 
longer used by native speakers, and they ignore many standard 
usages which can be located, sporadically, centuries ago. It is these 
latter that I have attempted to illustrate in the present study.° 

From a syntactical point of view, the particle is cannot be called 
a verb at all. Its basic forms is and bu show traits typical of defec- 
tive verbs; but these basic forms, like articles, can never be used 
alone; when they are placed before various other words, they be- 
come prefix-inflexions for the latter. There are two stronger forms 
based on is, one including a former pronoun (’s é), the other a 
former adverb (’s ann); these forms may be used alone under 
certain circumstances, and they may conveniently be compared to 
French c’est lui and c’est la, both for phonetic and for syntactic 
effect. Here also, is itself is an initial inflexion, or an expletive, 
not a real verb. Use in Gaelic of the three systems in is, in ’s é, 
and in ’s ann, along with the distinction between them and the verb 
tha, constitutes the problem I propose to investigate. 


3. The 1767 edition (New Testament) may well be based in part on the 
Irish New Testament (my edition of the latter is by Bagster, London, 
1828). It has been reprinted in essentially the same form, less a few 
“corrections,” for example, standardization of ciod (which is non- 
colloquial) for ciod and creud. I quote here from the Scottish original 
of 1767 and from the Irish of 1828. 

4. None of the grammars of Scottish Gaelic which I have used (e. g., 
MacLaren, MacBain, Nicolson) has any merits, either pedagogical, formal, 
or for reference. I have not seen G. Calder’s grammar. [It is of small value 
in the present connection. L.H.G.] 

5. The easy-going nature of Gaelic hardly permits one to distinguish bet- 
ween “good” and “bad” grammar; no system of schooling has attempted 
to create a class of constructions comparable to “I ain’t got none”; on the 
other hand, no schooling has attempted to keep alive anything sounding 
like “lest those be they”. I may suggest that my speaker K considered 
many usages of my speaker P as “pompous,” and that L uses certain 
constructions which could reasonably be avoided with no loss, which the 
reader can locate for himself in examples 2 (ged a), 17 (t-), 22 (tha), 
etc.; these and many other similar vagaries are common to Manx (see my 
Manx-Gaelic Sentence Structure, Berkeley, 1945). 
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An examination of the use of is and is é in Irish throws very 
little light on Gaelic syntax; this latter language has not only ex. 
cluded many common Irish constructions, and added a new device 
in the form of a relative clause (to replace a noun or a pronoun), 
but it has developed the third type ’s ann, lacking in literary Irish. 
One comparison suggested itself, on which to base at least some 
part of analysis of colloquial usage, the 1767 edition of the Gaelic 
New Testament. By careful choice of examples, the parallelism with 
Irish could be shown almost word for word; more important, the 
syntax of the 1767 Bible is already so thoroughly un-Irish, despite 
the strong leanings of its translators or editors to Irish elegancies, 
that automatically it defines Gaelic as a separate language, and 
assures the scholar that the constructions used by present-day 
speakers cannot possibly be called vulgar. 

To represent literary usage I examined in full the Gospel of 
John and I Corinthians; further reading in the New Testament 
yielded no further useful information. Of the host of examples 
found, I selected those which showed the problems with a minimum 
of extrinsic difficulties, and those especially which appear in the 
Irish Bible with the same words or identical sequences of words. 
References to other printed material are given in the notes. 

In order to obtain purely colloquial material on the use of is, 
I based sentences on the syntactic types found in the Bible-passages 
indicated above, and others located elsewhere; these I submitted 
orally, in English, to my native speakers, for them to express in 
Gaelic. Having taken all possible care to inflect the English sen- 
tence in order to show the desired effect, I accepted the speakers’ 
first reactions as the probable normal solutions. Having found in 
these solutions far less evidence of the forms of is than expected, I 
then proposed my anticipated form to them, finding that it was 
forced but legitimate, said to exist in other dialects, or completely 
unknown; in some cases, these reactions permitted a new line of 
investigation. I could not possibly present a list of all the literary 
constructions which are not used by my speakers; I must beg the 
reader to accept my general statements as true; nothing less than 
a lengthy dictionary of compound constructions could show all 
that exists and indicate all that does not exist. 

The soundness and absolute nature of the speakers’ reactions is 
enly too well illustrated by their refusal to consider certain usages, 
common to other speakers whom they know personally, as normal 
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or even as “‘good Gaelic.” On careful consideration of this attitude. 
even between two speakers from North Uist,° it appears quite clear 
that some speakers or dialects retain, independently, certain older 
usages, and that emphatic inversion is just about dead among all 
of them, except for very limited types. Briefly, my speaker P’ 
retains alternance, in small degree, between is and ’s é; speaker L* 
retains more consciousness of the difference between status and 
identity; and speaker K* has in most marked fashion abandoned 
emphatic inversion. 

The only objective treatment of colloquial use of the verb is 
appears in two reports by Borgstr¢ém.” In these one finds the 
paradigm and a few general rules: that the forms of is are used 
before personal pronouns and some constructions with adjectives: 
that the forms of ‘s é are used before substantives, demonstratives, 
indefinite pronouns, and (optionally) before the first and second 
person personal pronouns; and that the forms of ’s ann are used 
before adverbs, prepositions, conjunctional clauses, and some con- 
structions before adjectives. Much of this is true, but all of it 
requires far more qualification: no note whatsoever is taken of 
the forms of the pronouns allowed according to phonetic force, none 


of tense-difficulties, and none of predication; no value is assigned 
to specific intention or to the possibility of many types of specific 
intention; finally, very few examples are given to illustrate the 
phonetics and the syntax. Like all of Borgstrdém’s work, the result 


6. In my study on the interrogative system in Gaelic (note 15), I took notes, 


from a speaker (R) from North Uist, whose phonetics and syntax are as 
different from those of P (also from North Uist) as if they were of a 
distinct dialect. 

7. My speaker P knew no English until the age of fourteen, when she left 
North Uist; she spent twenty years in a Gaelic-speaking community in 
Canada, and has been here for another twenty. She reads and writes fairly 
well, but knows no Gaelic by heart, except a few traditional songs. 

8. My speaker L left Kinnloch Bervie (Sutherlandshire) about twenty years 
ago; he is well educated, but neither reads nor writes Gaelic well. 

9. My speaker K left Nova Scotia five years ago, reads and writes quite well, 
knows nothing but songs by heart. She claims to have adopted Nova 
Scotian pronunciation in place of that of her parents, who spoke a Scottish 
dialect recognized as such. 

10. C. Borgstrgm gives the paradigms, and a few notes on the use of is, in 
“The Dialect of Barra,” NTS 8 (1934), 195 sqq., and in “The Dialect of 
the Outer Hebrides,” ibid., supp. 1 (1940), pp. 115 sqq. 
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appears to have a unified and single set of answers; so far as I 
have found, this is never the real fact, even in the speech of a single 
individual as observed on the same day.” 


PHONETIC REPRESENTATION 


The several works by Borgstrém offer the most extensive model 
for choice of phonetic symbols for Gaelic. However, these symbols 
include many precisions which I fail completely to find in my 
speakers, especially with respect to glide-consonants; furthermore, 
Borgstrém undoubtedly regularized his phonetics to a considerable 
extent.’” It seems futile to fill in International Phonetic Symbols” 
by makeshifts in order to represent intermediate grades, thus losing 
any typographical sense of physiological relationship; for this 
reason I have used International Phonetic vowel-characters for the 
standard Romance sounds, and upper-case letters for their alter- 
nates (unrounded back vowels and retracted front vowels), with a 
middle set shown by the umlaut-dots; [4], for a middle low neu- 
tral vowel (shwa), represents a maximum precision for the con- 
vergence of all three systems of non-standard grades. It must be 
noted that, although there is a great deal of overlapping between 


the five series of vowels, they are all functional; they have their 
specific quality as a result of the action of contiguous consonants, 


11. Borgstrém undoubtedly chose what he considered to be the commonest 
pronunciation of a given word; in so doing, he in many cases lost com- 
monly recognized alternate pronunciations, along witb all detail pertinent 
to sentence-phonetics. N. Holmer, in his “Studies on Argyllshire Gaelic,” 
Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska V etenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala, 31 
(1938). 3-231, phonemicized his results, losing even more, so much that 
whatever he may have had to say on the use of is is of no further value, 
just as most of what he reported on interrogative constructions is of small 
interest. 

12. Borgstrém often defines a sound, to which he has assigned a specific 
and arbitrary phonetic symbol, as “more or less voiceless” or “covers an 
area between” (see Outer Hebrides, pp. 27, 72, etc.). 

13. Borgstrém claims (Outer Hebrides, p. 9) to have used International 
Phonetic Symbols “in the form in which [they] were adopted by E. C. 
Quiggin, A. Sommerfelt, and others”; this is far from the simple fact, for 
each of these men added any number of privately conceived symbols to 
fill in, in complicated fashion, the extra sounds needed. I point this out 
lest it be said that my symbols depart from any standard system. 
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but in many cases these have been reduced in number. and the vowel 
alone carries the phonetic distinction. For consonants, if one accepts 
italic characters for the palatalized system, no specific phonetic 
symbols are required other than velar [fi]. It is no more essential 
to show various degrees of affrication and voicing than it is to 
note the many qualities lying between [e] and [©]. Having re- 
moved diacritical marks as signs of quality, they can be freely 
used to show length, stress, and glottal stops; the maximum accu- 


mulation of these is found in [s¢.“esin]. The phonetic symbols 
here employed are as follows: 


[f ms v] non-palatal, [f v] normally bilabial. 

[bk dg pt] non-palatal, [k pt] are aspirated (as in English) when initial; 
{b d g] are usually non-aspirate and unvoiced when initial; when placed 
after a nasal in the same sentence-unit or word, they all have the single grade 
of aspirated [b d g]; in other positions the letters b, d, g are devoiced 
(“lenes”) , varying in sound from smooth breathing [b d g] to smooth breath- 
ing [p t k], usually the latter; in the same conditions [v] alternates with [f]. 

{hk hp ht] pre-aspirate with smooth breathing, derived from historical 
{k p tl; according to dialect, speaker, and accidental circumstance, the 
element [h] may be reduced to zero or strengthened to [X], especially 
in [Xk]. 

(k d gs t] palatalized consonants; the explosives are subject to the same 
triple system as are the non-palatals, and hence include the essential variations 
(xk xp xt]; the palatalized explosives vary from the degree of palatalization 
found in Russian through the gradations possible in thank you, did you, beg 
you, and get you; in speaker L they are full affricates; I indicate the strongest 
affricates by adding [j]; [s] may show more or less or even no lip-rounding. 

{x j X J] palatalized and velar fricatives, unvoiced and voiced respectively, 
best compared to German ich, ja, noch, and lage; [j] is sometimes of vocalic 
origin; strong attack on [J] in initial position after the particle an (usually 
(a]) often closely suggests [g], and will be shown as [‘J]. 

([L NRL WN R) unmutated dentals or interdentals, non-palatal (tongue 
lowered in back and broad contact on teeth and palate) and palatal (similar 
to Italian figlio, bagno, and a long palatalized z); for my speakers I have 
very little occasion to use [L N RI. 

(Inr2nr] mutated non-palatal (like English alveolars and short Italian r) 
and palatal (French dentals, short dental and palatal z]; I have little occasion 
to use [1 n]. 

{S S w fii h] medio-palatal tongue-tip sibilants: semi-consonantal velar 
glide; velar n as in king; English h or weaker. 

lie © 2 ado ul French or Spanish types; when unstressed, these vowels 
are less close and less tense, but only under special circumstances do they 
merit use of the upper-case symbols below. 

{1 E] retracted front vowels, [U O 3) unrounded back vowels; all, except 
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(U], alternate with [a] at times, and may be stressed; [U] may be long, and 
{U O] may be fully nasal; these are best compared to the Portuguese system, 
(U] resembling Russian [1].14 

{ii 6 &) partly fronted and unrounded back vowels, showing some 
horizontal confusion between [u ii i] and [o 6 e], sometimes associated res- 
pectively with the symbols [y] and [g]; [ii 6) are rare. 

: full vowel-length, - half vowel-length; * full nasality of the preceding 
vowel; ’ major stress accent on the following vowel; ‘ slight glottal stop. 
The differentiation between two vowels in hiatus and diphthongs is not 
clear, nor has it any apparent sense-value.*® 


MORPHOLOGY 


To illustrate the various forms of and mutations caused by the 
verb is, I here give the full morphological system for my speakers, 
which can be compared with that set forth by Borgstrém. No pho- 
netic effects are caused by the forms of ’s ann; those of ’s é cause 
no mutation, but may involve problems in hiatus. Js and an are 
weak, lose their vowel, and show changes in their consonant, but 
do not affect other following sounds; bu and all its compounds 
mutate like the definite article dative (that is, all consonants ex- 
cept all varieties of dentals, d, 1, n, s, t, and sg, sm, sp, st) and 
become b” before vowels: cha causes the same mutations, but adds 
’n before vowels. 


14. Borgstrgm claims (Outer Hebrides, p. 14) that “unaccented vowels 
can only be simple and short.” Neither proposition is at all true; nor is 
the correlation of quantity of any significance outside pronouncing-dict- 
ionary lists of words. 

15. Sentence-phonetics, aside from mutation and other results visible in 
writing, have been all but completely ignored. Borgstrgm (Barra, pp. 182-3) 
shows the use of [a] before dha (dhomh, etc.) and before the dative of 
definite nouns. In my article “The Interrogative System in Modern Scottish 
Gaelic,’ UCPL (1945). 215 sqq., I showed that the pronoun e can 
not stand before air or aig in oblique pronominal interrogation (hence 
one has co i air am bheil; or one uses another preposition for the same 
meaning: co e mum bheil; or one abandons the masculine pronoun: co 
air a tha); phonetics and syntax are surely related in this example. ’S é 
used before esan (exx. 20-1) requires either a glottal stop or a shift of 
accent, but before nouns it calls for no special treatment (ex. 22); the 
before ann requires either apostrophization or shift of accent (ex. 26), 
but before nouns it calls for no special treatment, nor does it before innte. 
Details of this nature can hardly be set aside as immaterial. 
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The paradigm has been shortened because of certain universal 
identities, such as (1) that between is and its compounds a’s, na’s, 
ma’s, ged a’s, mur a’s (all with final [s] or [s]); (2) that between 
bu and all its compounds (note that speaker L shows eclipse in 
na’m bu as [nama] ); and (3) the effects of nach in all its mean- 
ings, this word being always [naX], requiring an unmutated con- 
sonant after it, and setting A (as [h]) before personal pronouns 
of the third person (not before é and ann). I give three forms, the 
interrogative with the base an, the affirmative answer (declarative) 
with the base is or bu, and the negative answer invariably in cha 


[Xa]; in parentheses are sounds sometimes heard but usually 
silent.” 


P * K 
Pres. An u-..? an’u (I)s'u Xan’u fu su Xan’u fu su Xan’u 
Ane-..? Ne (I)s’e XaN’e_ fe se XaN’e fe se XaN’e 
An c-..? ang’ (1)sk’ XaX’ ank” = (I)sk’ XaX’ = ak’ (I) sk’ XaX’ 
Ané..? Ne Ts XaNe fe SE XaNe (a)Ne se XaNe 
An ann? an’aun’s’aun Xan’aunf'aun s aun Xan’aun Nan 4s’aun Xan’aun 
Past: Am b’..? (am) bb’ Xab’—m’ b’ Xap’ dmb’ bp’ Xab’ 
Am bu ch- (fm) baX°*baX’ XabaX’ maX’ baX’ XabaX’ baX’ baX’ XabaX’ 
Ge b’é gu’m b’ kap’e gab’ eam’)? ge be gab’ 
Gur h-i gur garh’i ss gar” garE'i gar’ gare’i gar’ 


SYNTAX 


I have arranged my material according to a system which pre- 
sents the least confusion, that is, according to the three types is, 
’s é, and ’s ann. Each of these types is divided into special head- 
ings according to the part of speech which follows. The system 
found in the 1767 Bible coincides, for the most part, with the system 
in colloquial Gaelic; where there are differences, it seemed more 


16. Appearance of [f] for an in speakers L and K is, to my knowledge, as 
yet not noted. L replaces the interrogative of all the forms of is by [f], but 
all other interrogative particles remain as an [in]; K uses [f] as the in- 
terrogative particle of the simple form is only, retaining an in the extended 
forms; use of [f] is, therefore, either general for all constructions using is, 
or limited to the category of emphatic inversion of non-substantival and 
non-adverbial constructions. Nasalization in [ang’] is dialectal (compare 
lank’) and [amk’]); eclipse is found only in L and only by [ml] 
({maX’}, [gim’], and in am bheil [m’el]). 

17. I find one occurance of [gab’e] before a noun, suggesting the problem 
of note 16. 
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sspinaiion to maintain extra categories in order to cover the 
cases more fully; and, since one or the other had to be chosen, I set 
the pattern according to colloquial types. I explain the use of is 
under A, of ’s é under B, and of ’s ann under C; in general, type A 
forms a closed set of fixed expression, type B allows considerable 
special emphasis in the treatment of predicates, and type C is com- 
monly emphatic for adverbial constructions. 





A-1. —- IMPERSONAL NOUN WITH DEPENDENT PREPOSITION 


Corresponding to English verbs of volition, obligation, and lik- 
ing, are a number of impersonal constructions in which the forms 
of is (never of ’s é or of ’s ann) are followed by nouns or by adjec- 
tives used as nouns; these nouns, when followed (modified) by 
the preposition le (showing ownership or accompaniment), refer 
to or stand in apposition with verb-forms, and when followed by 
do (attributive dative or possession) refer to substantives. The Bible 
uses maith “good,” toil “desire,” dithne “knowledge,” as well as 
a large number of others no longer found in spoken Gaelic: 


Cor. 14. 5 (cf. ex. 1 below): bu mhaith leam gu labhradh sibh ..., ach 
b’fhearr leam (Irish: do bfearr leam go labhradh sibh ..., achd bé 
fonnmhaire leam) “I would like that you speak ..., but I would prefer that.” 

Cor. 9, 12 (ex. 3): nach mo is coir dhuinne bhi? “Isn’t it greater (that it 
is) justice for us to be (so) ?”. For coir in Irish compare Cor. 5. 2: mar bu 
choir (Irish: mar budh choir) “as it is just.” 

Cor. 4. 19 (ex. 4): ma’s toil leis an Tighearna (Irish: do thoil an 
Tighearna) “If it please the Lord.” 

John 4. 10 (ex. 6): na’m b’aithne dhuit tiodhlacadh Dhé (Irish: da 
mbeith fios tiodhluice Dé agad) “If thou knewest the gift of God.” Irish avoids 
dithne for edlus (John 5. 42), aithnigheas (John 1. 48), etc. 


Colloquial Gaelic observes the same pattern and uses a few of 
the same constructions, sometimes with different meaning. The li- 
mited scope of this type is illustrated by the loss of the bulk of 
the constructions found in the Bible, and by the active alternance 
(ex. 6) of tha dithne agam “I know” with the older though still 
acceptable °s dithne dhomh. The actual present force of is 
is that of an initial verbal inflexion in two tenses, and these groups 
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are distinctly felt to be single verbs, not nouns at all;’* the same 
might be said for French il est bien de, which, for its use, is of 
the same syntactical type as il faut; this is rendered all the stronger 
in Gaelic by the initial mutations of the noun, often thereby highly 
disguised. 

The verbal nature of these compounds is further illustrated by 
the loss, by three of my four speakers, of all adjectival force in 
position after is, except, again, in a very few combinations (type 
A-3 below). I mention this fact here since it involves the loss of 
the adjective in Bible is urrainn mi “I am able” to the substantival 
impersonal type above, ’s urrainn dhomh “I can, it is possible to 
me.” Consequently, ’s urrainn mi (R: [s’uRIN mi] ) belongs under 
A-4 rather than under A-] (example 5). 

As in most colloquial idioms, oblique subordination is difficult 
to locate; in English, one hardly doubts the naturalness of the words 
whose or of which; in French, it is more evident that dont and leque! 
simply do not form a part of colloquial syntax in subordination. 
For this reason, constructions such as sin am fear aig am b’dithne 
dhomh ’athair “there is the man whose father I knew,” the correct 
literary expression, will in conversation appear in adequate, though 
reduced, form, as, for example, sin am fear am b’aithne ’athair. 


1. Bu mhath (or chaoimhe or toil) leam dhol do Ghlaschu “I should like 
to go to Glasgow.” P: [bav’a* Lum J’ol aJl’asiXo], L: [baX’U*lOm 
(a) ul taJPaska), K: (bat’alam aJ’ol da’Jl’aska]. Synonyms: b’fhearr 
(P: (bj’er], meaning “should prefer” according to L), bu docha (L: 
(bid’oXa], or “should rather”); bu chaoimhe leam mo nighinn means 
“I love my daughter” according to K: [ba X’U*v lum man’i:an]. 

Is coma leam (or tha mi coma or tha mi an coma) co-dhiu (or ged a) 
thig i no nach tig (i) “it’s all the same to me (I don’t care) whether she 
comes or not.” P: (sk’oma Lum koj’ub’iki no naXvik), L: tha mi nk’osm 
katoh’ig i (s)no naX¢j’iki], K: (hamik’o:ma k9j’u h’iki nanaXt’iki] or 
[sk’o-malum]. 

Cha bu choir dhomh (dhol air) falbh “I shouldn’t have gone away.” P: 
(XabaX’or Jo* f’alav], L: [XabaX’ora Jo Jul erf’alav], K: XabaX’or 
Jo falovl. 


18. An fheudar dha falbh? “must he go?” is the normal construction (P: 
{aN’etEr Ja f’alav]), but my speaker P once used am feudair e falbh? 
(lav’edar e¢ f’alav]), a real verb, and perhaps a mere slip. This idea is 
more often given as am bheil aige ri falbh? 
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Am bu toil (am bu mhath, am b’fhearr) leat gu’n robh (or gu’m biodh) 
t an so? “do you wish she were here?” P: [bat’slet gir’si ans’s], L: 
{mOv’a*let (or maX’U*let) giim’ivi- ands’s], K: (bj’d:rlet gar’Oi as’>). 
An urrainn dhuit tighinn am mdireach? “will you be able to come to- 
morrow?” P: [an’urIN Jut ¢j’i:In am’a:raX), L: (fuRinAJ’ut h’i:in 
m’araX], K: (fiirInaJut ti:In am’arDX]. Compare “I could do this if I 
tried” dheunainn so na’m feuchainn, P: [j’ianIN so nofj’aX LN). 

Na’m b’aithne dhuit e, chanadh (or theireadh) tu an ionnan (or an aon 
or @’ cheart) rud (sin) “if you knew him, you would say the same thing.” 
P: (nab’eNVa Jut e X’a:natu: 4xj’erSt rutsin], L: (nam’aNa Jut 
e X’anatu N’u*nr’ut], K: [na b’eNa Jut © h’eraétu axj’erSt rut). In- 
terrogative present independent K: [f’eVa Jute). Also as tha dithne agam 
air “I know him” (cf. John 1. 31), P: {ha’aNa ’akam er). 

Am b’abhaist dha(bhi) a’ tighinn gu trath (or traithe or gu moch)? 
“was he in the habit of coming early?” P: [(am)b’avis Jd av’'i*atj’i:In 
gatr’a:], L: (m’avistj (a)Jav egtj’i:in gam’oX], K: lamb’avistj Ja 
tj'izin tr’dal. 

Is nednach leam gu’n d’thainig e “1 as surprised that he came.” P: 
[IsN’onoX Lum giad’a:nik ce]; unknown to the others, who give bha 
iongantas (or iongadh) orm gu.., L: [va ’i*gantis >rim ga..], K: 
[va "U*naJ aram ga..]. 


The alternate tha dithne agam, seen above in ex. 6, illustrates 
the formation of the greater number of other similar constructions, 
such as tha taobh mor agam ris “I like him very much,” and tha 
feum agam air “I have been needing it.” 


A-2, — STRESSED ADJECTIVE AND ADVERB PLUS CLAUSE 


A second type of impersonal expression, of adjectival or adver- 
bial nature, forms auxiliaries which govern noun-clauses (exx. 9, 
13). No stated person is involved: A-1 may be compared to it seems 
to me, A-2 to it seems (the radical difference between these is more 
apparent in French il semble and il me semble, in il parait, and 
in the lack of dative with il faut). Such adjectival expressions have, 
in general, only a present-tense positive declarative (like voila; 
interrogative est-ce la; negative impossible, negative interrogative 
rhetorically n’est-ce pas la, or n’y a-t-il pas la, or, colloquially, ne 
voild-t-il pas). 

A very few adverbs of manner may be placed emphatically after 
is and their verbs set in relative clauses. The normal construction 
(gu plus adjective) is emphasized with ’s ann (ex. 45). 
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John 4. 17 (ex. 12): ’s maith a dubhairt thu (Irish: as maith a duibhairt 
ni) “well didst thou say.” 


Colloquial Gaelic uses the same constructions, but most often 
with adjectives not found in the Bible; the importance of these 
adjectives is such that their absence from the Bible can hardly be 
said to be accidental. In the examples below, only nos. 9 and 13 
show noun-clauses in gu; the former also shows a relative clause 
ina, perhaps by analogy. For another case, see example 45. 


9. Is gann gu’m (or a) b’urrainn dhomh tighinn (or ruigheachd) “I could 
hardly get here (come).” P: [Isg’aun 4b’uran Jo* ¢j’i:in] or, less often, 
(Isg’aun gap’u-], L: (Isk’aun gimb’uriN (4)Jo h’i:dn), K: [sg’aun 
gimb’uran Jo r’uijak). 

. Is fhada bho(’n) a bha (or nach robh) mi an sin (or ann) “it is a 
long time since I was there.” P: [s’a:ta onav’a mi 4ns’in], L: [s’ataé vo 
va:mi anas’in], K: [s’ata vonaXr’omi’aun]. 

. Is minig (uair) (is tric, is iomadh uair) a thachair (or thachras) sin 
“it is often that that happens.” P: (sm’inik uer (or sm’inik, or is 
‘ImaJ’uer) ah’aXar sin], L: (s’imO ’uer ah’aXer sin), K: ([str’ixk 
ah’aXaras sin], but, more likely, thachair sin glé thric, P: (h’aXar sin 
kl’e hr’ixk], L: € .. hr’isk. 

. Is math a thubhairt thu sin! “that was well said!” P: (Ism’a ah’urstu 
sin], L: [sm’a ah’urt u sInJ, K: [sm’a ah’urtu sIn]. This is specifically 
emphatic ‘in the Bible, compare John 13. 13: tha sibh ag radh gu maith 
“ye say well.” 

. Is cinnteach gur h-i (or gur é@ ise) a rinn e “it is certain that it is she who 
did it.” P: (Isk’iN¢joX giirh’i: r’ain e], K: [Isk’iNdjaX gure’ isa 
r’0iNel; but as tha mi cinnteach.., L:{ha mi k’intjDX. .], also used by 
K and P. The negative is given as cha chréid mi gur h-i “I don’t think 
that it is she,” P: (Xa Xr’etmi giir h’i. .]. 


A-3. —— COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE 


The fixed syntax of the comparative and superlative, in so far 
as it concerns the use of is, is the same in Irish and in Gaelic. The 
comparative or superlative adjective (or adverb) is introduced by 
a or na, plus ’s or bu (or apostrophized as 6’), plus the adjective 
with the single possible comparative ending. The parts of js 


that are used (is, bu, nach, nach bu) have all but lost any verbal 
force. 


John 1. 50 (cf. ex. 15): chi thu nithe a’s mo na iad so (Irish: do chifi ti 
neithe as m6 nd iat so) “thou shalt see greater things than these.” 
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Colloquial Gaelic uses the same construction, with no possible 
variation. One should, however, note (ex. 14) that faster than may 
alternate with so fast that, indicating, perhaps, another partial 
abandonment of forms with is. 


14. Tha thu bruidhinn na’s luaithe na’s (or cho luath ’s nach h-)urrainn 
dhomhsa (do) thuigsinn (or ’s nach tuig mi thu) “you speak faster than 
I can understand (you).” P: Cha u abr’i:In Xsl’us snaX t’'Uk mi ul, 
L: Cha u br'i:In nasl’uai nias’urlN J’osa h’iksIn), K: Cha u br'i:N 
XoPuds naXh’urIn J’o:s toh’OiksIN]. 

. Chi thu iomadh ni (or iomadh de rudan) (bhitheas) na’s tongantaiche 
(or miorbhuilteach) na so “you will see many things more remarkable 
than this.” P: [x’iu ’imaJ n’i nas ifgdntIxa nas’2J, L: (x’iu ’i:m0 
dar’utan v’ias nas’ia*taX nas’), K: [x’iu "EmaJ n’i:4 nasm‘iarvalejaJ 
na s’9). 

. So (agad) té (or aon) de nan deisean a’s fhearr tha agam “here is one 
of my best suits.” P: [s> "U*n (or tj’e) donadj’esa as’a:r ha’’akam], 
L: (so ‘ana dEnfdj’esin s’a:r h’akam], K: [s’otj’e (or ’U*n) 
jEnadj’e:san s’a:r ah’akam]. 


A-4. —- STRESSED ADJECTIVE PLUS ITS SUBSTANTIVE 


An adjective showing permanent quality is used after is, one 


showing temporary state is a predicate adjective with tha; this is 
essentially the system of Spanish soy malo “I am bad” and estoy 
malo “I am ill.” On the other hand, there is in this alternance an 
element of emphatic inversion, setting an emphasized adjective into 
relief by use of is instead of tha. 


John 5. 32 (ex. 17): ata fhios agam gur firinneach an fhia’nais a ’ta 
(Irish: ata fhios agam gur firinneach an fhiadhnuisi) “I know that it is true, 
the testimony which.” 

John 3. 5 (ex. 5): cha ’n urradh (later editions, urrainn) é dol a stigh 
(later steach) (Irish: ni heidir leis dul a sdeach) “he cannot go in.” 


Colloquial Gaelic has all but abandoned this construction, even 
when emphasis is intended, except in rhetorical statements introduced 
by nach; even these cannot be called extensive or active. My spea- 
ker P uses nach h-olc e! “isn’t he naughty!” [naX h’lk ©"], past 
tense [naX b’olhke’], but K and L refuse the emphatic form, 
using nach eil e olc! (L: [naX’ele ’2lk). The only example of 
stressed adjective that I could locate, except in speaker P, refers 
to the weather: 
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17. Nach math an (t-)aimsir (or an t-side) tha againn? Is math “isn’t the 
weather we’re having good though! It is.” P: [naX m’a @f’ita ha akaN - 
Ism’a], K: (naX m’ah dn’amasir a&h’akIN - sm’e-], L: (naX mai 
antj’eemesir h’akIN - Ism’ail]; see ex. 27. 


There existed in the Bible another closely related construction, 
using the optative gu ma with the meaning “may it be’’, followed 
by an emphasized adjective. 


Cor. 14. 1 (ex. 18): Ach gu ma mo bhur togradh (Irish: achd go madh 
mo go ndéanadh) “but rather that ye may prophesy.” 


Among my speakers, only P knows this construction, and ap- 
parently only in one single combination (gu ma sldn), since ex. 
19 shows a slightly different (though probably related) form. The 
current way of expressing this type of wish takes the construction 
tha mi an-déchas gu “I hope very much that’. 


18. Gu ma slan a ruigeas sibh! “good journey to you” (may you arrive 
whole). P: (gamasl’a:n ar’ikEsiv], K: [ha mi nd’9:kas gar’uksiv s’avatj] 
(sabhailt?) or (t'uras m’alet] (turas math leat!), L: tha mi n’uLl gal 
(tha mi an diil gu). 

19. Gu math a ni sibh aig a’ Mhéd! “may you do well at the Mod!” P: [gu 
ma an’isiv egav’>*t], otherwise tha mi an-déchas...or tha mi déchas, 
P: (ha mi d’o:Xas ..J], K: (ha mi d’o:Xas ..], L: (ha mi n’uL ..], plus 


future noun-clause. 


B. —— PREDICATION 


The Bible makes a fundamental distinction between three systems 
of predication, using the forms of is before indefinite noun-predi- 
cates, the forms of ’s é before definite noun-predicates, and the 
forms of tha for predication of new or temporary status. If one 
reads closely, it becomes evident that ’s é is stylistic and, at least 
in part, emphatic; that is, “s € does not mean ‘he is,” but, rather, 
“it is the latter” or “‘it is this one”; in other words, the element é 
may well vary in gender and number (fem. ’s i, plur. ’s iad), but 
the whole proposition is merely a partly variable expletive or de- 
monstrative, comparable to c’est, which has a plural ce sont. Just 
as ce sont has largely yielded to c’est (c’est eux), so ’s é has become 


an invariable form. Since é@ is not pronominal, two substantives 
must follow. 
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John 1. 8 (ex. 21): Cha b’eisean an solus sin (Irish: nior bhéisean an solus 
ud) “He was not that Light.” 

John 6. 55 (no example) : Js biadh gu firinneach m’fhedil (Irish: as biadh 
go firinneach mfheoilsi) “my flesh is truly food.” 

John 4. 18 (ex. 20): Cha ’n é tfhear fein é (Irish: Ni hé tfhear fein é) 
“he is not thy husband.” 

John 5. 18 (ex. 22): Ach gu’n dubhairt sé fos gu’m b’é Dia Athair (Irish: 
achd go ndtbhairt sé fos gur bé Dia a Athair féin) “but also that He said 
that God was His Father.” 


B-1. —- SIMPLE PREDICATION OF IDENTITY 


The distinction between the use of is and of ’s é in the Bible is not 
observed as such in colloquial Gaelic. Js may still be found, spo- 
tadically, before indefinite nouns and personal pronouns, but the 
general usage requires ’s @ as the auxiliary for all simple (non. 
emphatic) expressions of identity, and tha for all simple expres. 
sions of status.’ Identity normally involves the use of a definite 
noun when speaking of persons; thus the use of ’s é was to be 
expected. Identity expressed by names of inanimate objects, how- 
ever, does not exist as a standard practice in colloquial Gaelic; 
actually, the Bible examples are practically all symbolic (“my flesh 
is food”). Cases involving names of inanimate objects: arise in 
emphatic inversion (exx. 27, 31), but only in rhetorical form. I 
attempted to find how “This book is a dictionary” would be expres- 
sed, along with a number of similar constructions; actually it is 
sufficient to say, “This is a dictionary,” and no other solution was 
even suggested.” 

Another significant detail must be remembered: that in predi- 
cation of identity, the second substantive cannot be a pronoun; it 


19. °S é appears before a pronoun in an example from the Book of the Dean 
(ed. M’Lauchlan, p. 21) : is e esan a rinn (hence the present usage by 1515). 

20. Borgstrgm (Barra, p. 203) gives the example ’n é bataichean beaga 
th’annta? showing predication of a common noun. My four speakers do not 
know what this means, so completely strange is its form. It does not 
necessarily mean that my speakers are wrong or that Borgstrgm is: 
Borgstrgm’s language is, in large part, that of formal story-telling, in 
which, for example , the system of impersonal verb-endings takes an active 
part; these endings are likewise completely unknown to all my speakers, 
except rugadh mi “I was born”. Colloquial Gaelic, obviously, knows @ 
considerable body of usages which must be specially labeled as traditional, 
but which are not actually used ‘in ordinary speech. 
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must add the new detail (the name of the type of relative, such 
as “my sister”), or it must be rendered as an adverb of location. 
The Bible still uses ’s mise e “I am he”, and my speaker P, just 
to please me, agreed to say [sm’isa ©]; the Bible also uses ’s mise 
th’ann “it is I,” standard in colloquial Gaelic (P: [sm’is& h’aun]), 
which is an emphatic inversion and will be treated below. “I am 
he” is an archaic construction in English for “here I'am” (tha mi 
an so); these are on a par with il est moi in French: it just does 
not exist; one use c’est moi or je le suis, whose meanings are dif- 
ferent, or me voila, which gives once more “here I am”. The pho- 
netic remains of one of these pronouns can be found below in ’s é 
do bheath’ e (p. 181). 

In predication, the personal pronouns are usually in emphatic 
form, but have lost emphatic force, which must be given either by 
the reflexive augment féin (ex. 21), or by emphatic inversion (exx. 
32, 34). The pronouns are allowed in non-emphatic form when 
they have sufficient phonetic force, so that one finds, though rarely, 
cha mhi and bu mhi, all forms of thu after the system in is, but no 
cases of e or i at all, except after the aspirating particles gur: and 
nach, hence in the form [h’e] or [h’i]. Since cha and bu are 
followed by tu rather than thu, one finds analogically 6’é tusa and 
b’é tu, or b’é thusa, but never b’é thu. 


20. ’N é ise a’ bhean agad? ’S é “is she your wife? She is.” P: (Ne’isé 
av’enakat s’e], L: [fe’isa v’enagat se-]; K uses the demonstrative instead 
(cf. ex. 35) ’n é sin do bhean? (N’easin tOv’en], but see ex. 28; K and P 
are conscious that ’s i might be better, but all speakers normally use 
genderless °*s é. 

. Thubhairt e gur h-esan (or gur é e so or gur é féin) a bhrathair “he said 
that he was his brother.” P: [h’urste gar’ef’en (or garh’esdn) avr’aher], 
L: (h’urte gar’eesi avr’ahar]; K uses the demonstrative as above, 
{ .. gar’e-sin avr’a:ha:r], or identity by location with a bh’ann [giar’e 
vr’a:har av’aun]. 

.’N @ Mairi do phiuthar? Cha ’n é, ’s é Iseabail (mo phiuthar-sa) “is 
Mary your sister? No, Isabel is (my sister). P: [Ne m’a:ri dafj’uar 
XaN’e se’Isapel (mafj’udrsé)], K: [aNe m/’a:ri tafj’u-ar XaN’e se 
‘Isipel (mafj’u:drsé)], L: [fe m’ari tafj’udr XaN’e se ’ispell; L also 
uses "NV é Mairi tha do phiuthar? [fe m’ari hatafj’uar]. Compare exx. 
28-30. 


B-2. —— EMPHATIC PREDICATION OF STATUS 


Predication of status in colloquial Gaelic follows the Bible con- 
struction tha i ’na bard, “she is a poet”; if emphasis is to be thrown 
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on the predicate, the sentence is inverted, using ’s é and a relative 
clause in th’ann, hence ’s @ bard a tha innte. A plural exists for 
all cases (’s & baird a th’annta). An expression of status must be 
an indefinite noun and must refer to personal occupations; the 
simple expression is the normal one, which will explain certain 
differences when a given speaker merely refused to use emphatic 
inversion. In reporting the usage of the speakers, it seemed, there. 
fore. essential that the first reaction be recorded; but, if that first 
reaction was not in emphatic form, and if the speaker voluntarily 
gave subsequently an emphatic inversion, the best procedure 
seemed to be to report both. 


23. ’S é sgoileir math a th’anns a’ bhalach sin “that boy is a good student.” 
P: [se sk’sler ma &h’a aunsav’alaXsin], L: [se sg’lar m’ai ha(u*) sa. 
v’alaXsin], K: [se sk’slar ma ah’aunsav’alaXsin], also tha am balach sin 
*na sgoileir math, P: tha amb’alaXsin nask’sler maj, considered im. 
possible by L. 

’S é bard (or Gaidheal or ban-Ghaidheal) tha innte “she is a poet (or 
a Gael).” P: (se b’arSt (or g’ael) ha’iNtjal, L: [se b’art (or g’a:l) 
ah’inéja], K: (se b’anaJael ah’iNtja] but [ha i na b’drd]. 

. Thubhairt mi gur é caraid do Sheuma(i)s tha innte “I said that she is 
a friend of James.” P: (h’urstmi giir’e k’arl#ja toh’emas ha’iN¢jal, L: 
(h’urtami gare k’arltj ah’emas ah’i:Nej], K: (h’urtmi gare karlt 
ah’emls ah’iNtja], but K prefers gu bheil i ’na caraid do Sheumas (K: 
{ .. gav’eli nak’arit tOh’emis). 


By reducing the relative clauses to the fixed genderless (mascu- 
line) form a th’ann or a bh’ann, the force is changed to a statement 
of existence or of rhetorical or real location; this may be attributed 
to persons interested by use of the attributive dative with aig. With 
a common noun and its adjective, this amounts to an emphatic in- 
version; thus ex. 27 is emphatic for cha ’n eil side mhath againn 
an drasda (P: | XaN’e] s’itava: ekEN dndr’a:sta | ). 


26. Thubhairt i gu b’é caraid dhith a bha ann “she said that it was one of 
her friends.” P: [h’ursti gib’e: k’arI¢jaji: av’aaun], L: [h’urti gab’e 
k’arl¢j aj’i av’aun); K insists on .. gur é té dhe caraidean a bh’ann 
{ .. tj’e je k’arl¢jan av’aun]. 

27. Cha ’n é side mhath th’againn an drasda “it’s not good weather we're 
having now.” P: [XaN’e s’iti va* h’akEN dndr’a:sta]; considered im- 
possible by the others, who give ’s droch aimsir a th’againn an drasda 
(K: (sdr’5:X ’amasIr ah’akIN ndr’a:st]) ; compare ex, 17. 
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B-3 —- EMPHATIC PREDICATION OF IDENTITY 


Colloquial Gaelic makes no distinction between predication of 
status and of identity when these are in emphatic inversion. In 
simple form, the difference is marked (tha Mairi ’na bard, ’s é 
Mairi mo phiuthar), but in emphatic form they are normally iden- 
tical (’s & bard a th’ann am Mairi; ’s é phiuthar a tha innte). 1 
recall that common nouns are not usually found in predication (ex. 
31 being a rhetorical contrast). 


28. ’N é do phiuthar th’ann am Mairi? Cha ’n é,’s & mo nighean tha innte 
“is Mary your sister? No, she is my daughter.” P:([Ne dafj’uar 
h’aunam’a:ri XaN’e se maN’i:In ha’iNeja), L: [fe tafj’uar h’aunaém’d:ri 
XaN’e seman’i:in h’intj], K: (Ne m/’ari tafj’uar (refusing inversion) 
XaN’e se maN’i:in ah’iNejal. 

29. ’N é Mairi (an té) a’s piuthar dhuit? “is it Mary who is one of your 
sisters?” P: (Ne m’ari aspj’uhar aJ’ut], K: [Ne m’ari (antj’e) Ispj’uar 
aJ’ut], refused by L. 

. ’N é piuthar dhuit a tha ’s an té ud? “is that person your sister?” P: 
(Ne pj’uar 4J’ut ahasantj’e: ut], given by K and L as ’N é do phiuthar a 
th’ann (K: [Ne tafj’uar ah’aun)). 

. Cha b’é leabhar a bha mi ’coimhead air a shon (cha b’é leabhar air son 
robh mi ’coimhead) “it wasn’t a book that I was looking for.” P: [Xab’e 
L’or avami k’s*jat erah’on), L: [Xap’e L’or orSanar’o mi kw’e*ant]; K 
uses cha robh mi coimhead air son leabhar (Xar’omi k’si*t ers’on L’sar). 


B-4+. —— EMPHATIC SUBSTANTIVE PLUS RELATIVE CLAUSE 


The subject of a verb may be set in emphatic position, in the 
Bible, by placing it after is or is é (depending on its definite or 
indefinite nature), and by giving its verb in a relative clause. 
Examples seem to be limited to pronouns: 


John 5. 39 (ex. 32) : is iad iadsan ata toirt fia’nais (Irish: as iad sin bheireas 
fiadhnuisi) “it is the latter which are bringing testimony.” 
John 6. 20 (ex. 26): ’s mise ’ta ann (Irish: is mist ata ann) “it is I.” 


The second example is the equivalent of the construction above 
(B-3, identity by location), since ann after tha has the two distinct 
meanings, “in him” and “there” (expletive rather than demon- 
strative). With any other verb, the two meanings are visibly dif- 
ferent. Colloquial Gaelic prefers ’s @ to is (but note use of is by K 
in ex. 32, aud, in the form gur, by K and P in ex. 34). 
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32. ’N é t(h)usa (fhéin) rinn sin? “was it you who did that?” P: [Ne 
us(a) r’ain sIn], L: (fe.’us ar’ain sIn], K: [and’usa r’ain sin] or (Ne’usa 
rain sin]. 

33. ’S é Seumas a’s (or ant-) ainm dha (’s é Seumas a th air) “his name is 
James.” P: (se s’emiis as’eNemaJa:] or (se s’emas ah’er), L: (se s’emiis 
ant’aram her], K: (se s’emas ah’er]. 

. Thubhairt e gur h-i (or gur é ise or gur ise) rinn so “he said that it was 
she who did this.” P: (h’urste garh’i r’ain so), L: Ch’urte garE ’is 
Er’ain so] or ( .. garE ’isaar’ain so], K: (h’urte gar’Is ar’aiNso). 


B-5. —- DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN PLUS SUBSTANTIVE 


The common Bible construction is i so, plus the noun indicated, 
has the clear meaning of “this one is” or “the latter is”; is i sin 
is much rarer, confirming the feeling that, in the Bible, this is 
rhetorical rather than demonstrative. Examination of the first exam. 
ple below shows addition of sin to a simple is é of predication; 
this addition leads the syntax toward the colloquial system; in the 
Bible, in general, the form is i so is fixed; unlike Irish, the de: 
monstrative pronoun cannot be placed elsewhere; nor, so ‘far as 
I can find, can a noun modified by the demonstrative article be set 
in. emphatic position otherwise than by use of is i so. 


John 6, 33 (ex. 35): oir is @ (add later sin) aran Dhé an ti a (Irish: oir 
as é aran Dé an té do) “for he is the bread of God, the person who.” 

John 6. 42 (ex. 35): nach é@ so Iosa? (Irish: An né nach é so Iésa?) “Is 
not this Jesus?” 


Colloquia! Gaelic shows the same syntax as the Bible, but uses 
"s € so and ’s @ sin as true non-rhetorical demonstratives, and as 
the sole means for placing a noun modified by the demonstrative 
article in emphatic position (ex. 37). There are two special varia- 
tions for this, which omit ’s é, keeping the demonstrative pronoun 
as an absolute demonstrative or interjection; thus ’s @ so means 
“this is a” or “this is the,” so alone means “here is a” or “here 
is the;” to express “this one is a,” or to give any other special 
emphasis, emphatic inversion is used, and the demonstrative beco- 
mes an adverb of place (either so or sin, or, as above, a relative 
clause of location in th’ann). There is no negative or interrogative 
(compare voila). The other special device takes the form of so 
agad (“here you have, here for you, take this”); a good illustra- 
tion of this is-found in sin agaibhse a’ bhean agamsa “here you 
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have my wife,” P: [s’in ’akavsé av’en akamsa]; native speakers 
enjoy the play on words as well as the cacophony of this com- 
bination. 


35. Dh’fhoighneachd i na’m b’é (or ma’s é or an é) sin do nighean (or do 
nighean a bh’ann) “she asked whether that was your daughter.” P: 
[J’oiNaX i nab’e sin daN’i:In], L: (J’aiNIX i: mas’esin tan’i:in), K: 
(‘J’aiNixk i aN’e tan’i:in av’aun). 

. Cha’n é leabhar tha sin, ’s é th’ann ach (or a?) faclair “that isn’t a book, 
that is a dictionary.” P: [XaN’e L’s-r ha sin se-h’aun aX f’ahklEr), K: 
[XaN’e L’or ha sin se h’aun af’ahkalar]; idea not clear to L. 

37. So (an) litir a chuir e chugam(sa) “here is the letter he sent me.” P: 
(so Vitjir ax’ure ’ukamsa], L: (so L’itjir aX’iire h’ukim], K: [so 
aL’itjir 2X’ure h’ukim]; P alone allows ’s é an litir so a chuir (se-L'itjir_ 
so aX’ur ..). 


The Bible uses the special form ge b’é (ge bi, ge b’iad) before 
a noun with the meaning of “whatever;” this may be called adjecti- 
val, since it modifies the noun directly. 


John 12. 26 (ex. 39): ge b’é ait’ am bi mise (Irish: mar a mbia misi) 
“whatever the place (in which) I may be.” 

John 2. 5 (ex. 39): ge b’é ni a their é ribh, deanaibh é (Irish: gidh bé 
nidh déara sé ribh, déunaigh é) “whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 


Colloquial Gaelic states the idea “whatever” by a circumlocution 
using tha mi coma or is coma leam (ex. 39), though two of my 
speakers also use ge b’é. However, ge b’é, as used, does not always 
stand before the noun in question, for it may be followed by. one 
of a special set of words, forming fixed groups with them; the 
basic group is ge b’é air bith “whatever in the world,” which 
governs an indirect question or a relative clause. Thus Bible ge 
b’é dite, with a noun, is now expressed as ge b’é air bith caite, 
with indirect question, as if “whatever place” were stated as “no 
matter where.” My speaker P also uses ge b’é in an old construc- 
tion ge L’é do bheath’ e! “don’t mention it! You are welcome”! 
[gab’e tav’ch ©]), known to speaker K as ’s @ do bheath’ e! 
{s’8’ tav’ehE], unknown in either form to L; this formula is 
archaic also in its use of final e, since pronouns can no longer be 
80 used. 


38. Ge b’é air bith c'dite (ge b’é dite) am bheil e, gheibh mi e “no matter 
where it is, I will find it.” P: [kap’eerp’i k’atav’ele j’ef mi e-], K: 
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(ge pe ’a:tj av’elE j’> mi e], but more likely tha mi coma c’aitea ..., 
P: (ha mi k’oma k’at..], L: [ha mi k’oum katj..], or is coma leam.., 
P: (Isk’sma L’um..]. The function of air bith can be further seen in 
cé chuige air bith gu sgriobh sibh “no matter to whom you write.” P; 
(ko’Ikerb’i kOskr’i:v siv ..1). 


B-s6. — IMPERSONAL AND INDEFINITE CONSTRUCTIONS 


In the Bible, is é governs a relative clause, having the meaning 
“the fact is that,” no gender or number being possible; from the 
two typical examples given below, it can be seen that this is nega- 
tive or interrogative rather than declarative, suggesting rhetorical 
force rather than emphasis. 


Cor 6. 2 (ex. 38): an é nach fia sibh bhi ’nar breithibh air ... (Irish: 
a né nach fiu sibh bheith bhur mbréitheamhnuibh ar ...) “is it then (does it 
follow) that you are not worthy to be (in your) judges of ...” 

John 7. 22 (ex. 38): cha ’n é gur ann o Mhaois ata é, ach o ... (Irish ni 
ar son gurab 6 Mhaoisi ata sé achd 6 ...) “it is not that it is from Moses 
that it is, but from ...” 


Colloquial Gaelic apparently has no great need for this par- 
ticular emphasis; from all my proposed examples, I found this 
construction only once. 


39. Cha ’n é nach tigeadh e idir (or nach bitheann[?] dha tighinn), ach 
bha e (or gu robh e) tinn “it wasn’t that he didn’t want to (wouldn’t) 
come (at all), but that he was ill.” P: (XaNV’e naXvikaJe ‘itir aX vae 
fiN], K: (XaN’e naX b’i-an Ja tj’i:in aX gar’se ¢i:n], not used by L. 


C-1. —- EMPHATIC PREPOSITIONAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


In the Bible, the system ’s ann is invariably used to place em- 
phasis on a prepositional phrase, with the exception of those in- 
troduced by le showing ownership, which require the use of is. 
Many of these cases in the Bible take the form of paired contrasts, 
and by far the commonest preposition is o (or bho “from’). 


John 1. 13 (ex. 41): cha’n ann o fhuil ..., ach o Dhia (Irish: nach bhfuil 

.» 6 fhuil ..., achd 6 Dhia) “not of blood ..., but of God.” 

John 7.41 (ex. 40): an ann o’n Ghalilee thig Criosd? (Irish: an 6n Ghalilé 
thiocfas Criosd?) “is it from Galilee that Christ will come?” 

John 7. 16 (ex. 42): cha leam fein mo theagasg, ach leiseana ... (Irish 
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ni leam féin mo theagasg, achd leis an té do ...) “my doctrine is not mine, 
but His that ...” (to be classed under A). 


In colloquial Gaelic, emphasis on a prepositional phrase, other 
than one introduced by o, is not possible; on the other hand, pre- 
positional pronouns, considered as pronouns in the Bible, are today 
used after ’s ann for emphatic intention; this fact indicates that the 
prepositional pronouns are understood as adverbial rather than as 
pronominal, and again illustrates the variable juncture they show 
in sentence-phonetics. It must be noted, however, that prepositional 
pronouns introduced by le must be used with forms of is, they can- 
not be used after the verb as predicates; they are, therefore, em- 
phatic by position, but also emphatic in the form itself. Here are, 
to my knowledge, all the expressions of ownership in Je and aig, as 
well as with the possessive article, illustrating what I have just 
stated: an é so do chéta? ’S é “‘is this your coat? It is”; an @ so an 
cota agad-sa? ’S é “is this your coat? It is”; an leatsa tha an cota 
so? Is leamsa “‘does this coat belong to you? It does”; an ann leatsa 
tha an cota so? ’S ann “is it yours, this coat? It is.” Of these, an 
leatsa is rare, even in the speech of P, who alone uses it; an ann 
leatsa is, therefore, the simple non-emphatic expression of owner- 
ship. 


40. An ann o Chanada a thainig thu? ’S ann “is it from Canada that you 
came? It is.” P: [anauns X’anada h’a:nik u s’aun], L: [f’aun vo X’anada 
h’anigju s’aun], K: [Nan a k’anada dh’anigju is’aun] (using d for 
“from’”’). 

. Cha ’n ann agadsa tha sin ri dheanamh, ach aig d’athair “it isn’t for you 
to do that, but for your father.” P: [Xan’aun akatsa ha sin ri j’eanu 
aX egt’ahEr], K: [Xan’a-un agitsa ha sin rij’ianu aX egt’ahar), refused 
by L for verb of obligation. 

. An ann leatsa tha an t-dite so? ’S ann “‘is this place really yours? It is.” 
P; (aéna*NL’etsa hant’ataésd s’aun] (or, more emphatically, Cha fis 
garh’aun]), L: [f’aun l’etsé h’a-n t’a:tjas> s’aun], but K construes ar 
an é do h-aite fhéin tha so? (aN’e tah’a:tja h’en ha s9). 


EMPHATIC ADVERBIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


lt is necessary to distinguish between prepositional phrases 
governed by the active prepositions, and possible prepositional 
phrases considered as simple adverbs, since the former are exten- 
sively used in the Bible, while the latter, with the exception of mar 
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sin “like that, thus,” are not found in emphatic position. The par- 
ticle an, placed before a number of nouns, some of these no longer 
used in any other construction, is prepositional (an diugh “today;” 
an déchas “in hope, hopeful”; however, in the Bible, this con- 
struction is employed after ’s ann only if the noun is commonly 
used elsewhere as a noun: the complete absence of an diugh, an so 
“here,” and the other common combinations, in emphatic position 
after ’s ann, can hardly be mere chance. 

In the Bible, accepting ’s ann as an independent unit, the pre- 
position ann, when used after it, takes a short form (the archaic 
form); before an indefinite noun, the preposition in is composed 
of two words (ann an déchas “in a hope”); placed after ’s ann, 
the first element disappears (’s ann an déchas); the result is that 
’s ann governs what amounts to a special adverbial ‘form (an 
déchas). In the Bible, therefore, Cor 9. 10 is merely prepositional 
(C-1); but John 3. 8, though prepositional, is a special case, since 
mar sin is, to all purposes, merely an adverb of manner. 


Cor 9. 10 (ex. 45) : chum gur ann an doéchas a ... (Irish: oir as maille ré 
dothchas is coir do ...) “so that it be (should be) with hope that ...” 

John 3. 8 (ex. 46): is ann mar sin ata gach neach (Irish: is mar sin até 
gach neach) “‘it is thus that everyone is.” 


Colloquial Gaelic places adverbial constructions after ’s ann 
for special emphasis; these include expressions of place (an so), of 
time (an diugh), and of manner (mar sin), but only such con 
structions as are compounds; special emphasis can be placed on 
other adverbs only when they are set in some compound form, as, 
for example, with the prefix glé “very,” itself emphatic; adverbs 
formed from adjectives preceded by gu cannot be emphasized by 
inversion with, ’s ann (for example gu h-olc “‘ill, poorly’’). 


43. Thubhairt i gur ann an so a dh’iarr i ormsa fuireach rithe “she said 
that it was here that she asked me to wait for her.” P: Ch’ursti garaun 
anas’> 4jidri “sramsé furaX ria), L: (Ch’urti garaunas’> j’iari 
aram f'uraXri-}], K: (h’urti garaunas’> ij’iari drom f'uruX ri:). 

4A. Cha d’thainig é, ged a bh’ann (or ged a’s ann) an dé a thubhairt e gu’n 
tigeadh e (or ged a thubhairt e gur ann an dé a thigeadh e) “he didn’t 
come, though it was yesterday that he said he would come.” P: 
(Xad’a:nike: getav’aun (or getas’aun) andje-ah’urste gandj’ikaJe), L: 
[Xa d’a:nike katis’aun andj’e h’urte gindj’ikjaJe-], K: (Xa t’anike gata 
h’urte garanandj’e ab’ikjaJe). 
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45. ’S (ann) glé ainneamh (or glé ainmig) a tha e tighinn an so “it’s very 
seldom that he comes here.” P: [s’aun kle ’aVev a&h’ae @i:in ans’9), L: 
(s’aun kle ’aramik ha e ¢j’i:In so], K: (skle’aNu h’ae fi:in ans’); 
see ex. 11. 

. Tha mi smaoineachadh (saoilidh mi) gur ann mar so bu chdir do dhuine 
bruidhinn “I think that it is like this that a man ought to speak.” P: 
{ha mi sm’UN&XaJ gér’aun mars’) baX’or daJ’UNa bri:In), K: 
{s’Ula mi gar’aun miirs’> baX’ora daJ’uNa br’i:in], refused by L for 
gu bu choir ... 


One common use of ’s ann in the Sia Sgialachdan appears absolutely mean- 
ingless to my speakers, ’s ann a tha mise, meaning, apparently, “the fact is 
that I am.” If this in any way implies an answer “yes” to a negative question, 
my speakers would turn to something like ach tha thu! “but you are”! P: 
{aX h’a:u] or tha gu doirbh! “you are truly”! P: Ch’a gadj’erEv].* 


CONCLUSION 


In Gaelic, the forms of is are governing particles (prefixes! 
which must be placed before certain very clearly defined types of 
words; being by their origin forms of a verb, they can never 
eovern parenthetical or absolute constructions, nor verbs; in the 
1767 Bible, the simple forms of is govern all parts of speech and 
all grammatical constructions except prepositional phrases, par- 
ticles (e.g., articles, interrogatives), and definite nouns (nouns 
with any article, or modified by any definite genitive or any relative 
clause, and proper names). The syntactical intentions above are 
multiple: the basic intention is emphasis by inversion, setting the 
emphasized word after is; this includes constructions with indefinite 
predicates, set in relief and followed immediately by the logical 
subject. However, the emphatic function has in very large degree 
been lost; it was, perhaps, never present in the strictly impersonal 
constructions which correspond to “it is necessary” or “it is cer- 
tain,” nor in the comparative and superlative formation. Already 


21. Sia Sgialachdan, ed. J. L. Campbell (Edinburgh, 1939), -p. 38. Ac- 
cording to I. Moffatt-Pender (/s Ann [Glasgow, 1930], p. 6), this construct- 
ion is used “when verbal emphasis is desired,” as, for example, is ann a 
tha a’ bheinn ard “the hill is really high.” In Borgstrgm (Outer Hebrides, 
p. 252, etc.), ’s ann plus a relative clause has about the force of “and so”: 
’s ann a thubhairt e gu “and so he said that.” In the Book of the Dean 
(ed. M’Lauchlan, p. 9) one finds is ann meaning “‘it is in that that.” 
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in 1767, emphasis was shown by other means, and modern Gaelic 
simply does not emphasize by inversion with is as a general syn- 
tactical device, any more than can English at random emphasize 
any part of a sentence by such inversion (“it was fine, the day’); 
such emphatic inversions as are used in Gaelic today are fixed 
archaic types of very limited nature and number. 

The forms of ’s é represent full sentence-units, complete answers 
to questions, but, none the less, rigidly required forms for sentence- 
inversion. Inversion using is é in the Bible still showed gender and 
number (hence the feminine is i, its plural is iad), now completely 
lost. On fair examination, in literary Irish and in the 1767 Bible, 
it can be seen that e is not a full pronoun, and that its various forms 
are historical variations (compare c’est with ce sont, the latter 
largely literary, to judge by present-day French). ’S é and all its 
forms, from a phonetic point of view, having a long stressed vowel, 
are suitable for use before weak words such as articles; to what 
extent this factor is responsible for their syntactical function could 
be argued; the fact that modern Gaelic avoids constructions which 
lead to certain inconvenient initial mutations or hiatuses, preferring 
the non-mutating and non-apostrophizing forms of ’s é, at least 
suggests this. 

In the Bible and in Irish, ’s é governs a definite predicate noun, 
which noun is followed by the logical noun- or pronoun-subject; in 
colloquial Gaelic, the remains of this construction are very limited, 
being found systematically only in predication of personal and 
family relationship (to be classed as identity or permanent status) ; 
in all other cases (temporary status and identity by location), the 
solution has been to replace the logical subject by a relative clause; 
and since this could equally well be expressed with the verb tha, 
use of ‘s é can be said to be emphatic. For predication involving 
temporary status or profession, inversion is emphatic and possible; 
{or predication involving the status of inanimate objects, such em- 
phasis is impossible, pompous, and Biblical, or, in a few allowable 
cases, rather specially rhetorical. 

The forms of ’s ann appear in the 1767 Bible before preposi- 
tional phrases, for the most part in very rhetorical pairs of con- 
trasting ideas; apparently the prepositional pronouns are not con- 
sidered as prepositional, since they follow the forms of is. Modern 
Gaelic still allows certain of the prepositional constructions, though, 
for the most part, they are pompous and over-emphatic, impro- 
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bable according to the improbability of English Jt’s under the table 
that I found him (this may be a Hibernicism, but it is not Gaelic). 
Modern Gaelic has, however, extended the use of ’s ann to the 
adverbial constructions beginning with an, which particle was, 
therefore, taken as a preposition; the fact that s’ ann an diugh a... 
“it’s today that” is not found in the Bible does not mean that use 
of it is only recent; furthermore, Modern Gaelic has tended to 
prefer *s ann before the prepositional pronouns, though is may 
also be found. 

To sum up, one must admit that emphatic inversion is very much 
reduced in Gaelic, that the distinction between definite and inde- 
finite noun has yielded to one between permanent and temporary 
status, and that use of is, in becoming to a large extent a matter of 
fixed and limited groups, shows more and more the lack of inde- 
pendent force of this former verb: in its simple forms, it is a prefix, 
in many cases merely an initial verbal inflection in two tenses 
(’s urrainn); in the form ’s é it is an expletive or demonstrative 
verb used before substantives; in its strongest form ’s ann it governs 
phrases, including various types of adverbial expression. 


University of California. 





INDO-EUROPEAN INFLUENCES ON URAL-ALTAIC 
LANGUAGES 


Kart H. MENGES 





Up to the present, too little research has been done in the lingui- 
stic area designated by the title of this paper, and none in the Altaic 
field, although that topic offers a series of highly interesting ques- 
tions. I have selected only a special part of the whole region, which 
seems to me to show the interesting and incisive influence that the 
I-E languages have had on the Ural-Altaic group: I refer to the 
phenomena of the so-called iranization of Ozbek, a- Turkic langua- 
ce of Central Asia, where we shall observe the beginning of syn- 
tactical subordination and the rise of the subjunctive mood as a 
result of this process. 

I-E and Ural-Altaic seem to have bordered on one another from 
the earliest times. The Ural-Altaic group supposed to have had the 
oldest contacts with I-E was doubtless the Uralic or Finno- 
Ugric family. Before the period of the great migrations of all 
these tribes from East-Central or Eastern Asia, before the 5th 
century A.D., these contacts seem to have gone on in the region 
of Eastern Russia and Western Siberia, chiefly around Lat. 50° 
N. These were, most probably, the times when not only Slavonic 
loan-words, partly in a form very closely related to the reconstruc- 
ted Proto-Slavonic forms, but also Iranian loan-words which had 
not passed through intermediary languages, were borrowed by the 
Finnic languages. In the extreme west of their geographic distri- 
bution, the Finns very early came in contact with the Balto-Slavonic 
group of I-E, and have so remained until the present day. As a 
result of this contact, on the Finnic side, one notes the partial 
development of grammatical agreement (such as the declension of 
attributive adjectives in some Finnic languages), the formation 
of verbal prefixes in Hungarian (of the type: fel-dd-ni “to give 
up,” or “to mail,” még-dn-ni “to eat up,” and other compositions 
with the prefixes at-, bd-, ld-, al-), and also traces of grammatical 
subordination in the most advanced Finnic languages (as Hunga- 
rian, Suomi, and Estni); these phenomena are entirely non-Altaic. 
After the migrations of the 5th and 6th centuries A.D., other Ural- 
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Altaic tribes left their: oldest-known dwellings or -roaming-places 
in Northern and Eastern Mongolia and moved more and more 
westward, so that they came into the neighborhood of I-E peoples, 
the Aryans (Indo-Iranians) in Central Asia, and on their western- 
most limits into that of the Balts and the Slavs. The Balto-Slavonic 
languages took over, as a result of mutual influences with Ural-Al- 
taic tribes, the strict distinction between palatal and velar (post- 
palatal, or non-palatal) sounds (both vowels and consonants), 
which is a characteristic of the whole group, and which is still 
alive today (especially in Lithuanian, Polish, and the Eastern Sla- 
vonic languages). Further, we may observe, in Old Church Slavo- 
nic, a kind of vowel-harmony, by which the weakest vowels, the 
reduced vowels i and i, are affected. This is certainly due to an 
Altaic or Ural-Altaic influence, as I recently pointed out in my 
introductory course at Columbia. 

On the other hand, in the domain of Altaic languages (Turkic. 
Mongol, and Tungus), fundamental influences from the I-E lan- 
guages had not been found until recently. As far as Mongol and 
Tungus are concerned, these influences are very recent and mainly 
consist of those of Russian on these languages, while in Turkic I-E 
influences are, of course, older. The Russian explorer and linguist 
Je. D. Polivanov spoke: at first of the “iranization” of the Ozbek 
town-dialects that had been investigated by him. The essential mo- 
mentum of this iranization consists in the fact that the iranized 
Ozbek dialects have abandoned, or are in some places on the point 
of abandoning, the so-called vowel-harmony, a characteristic not 
only of the Turkic, but of almost all Ural-Altaic languages. Some 
vowels change their quality, e.g., the Turkic @ develops into the 
Iranian prepalatal d, the sounds 6 and ii in some dialects into a 
prepalatal 6 and 1; y (the velar i) disappears and is replaced by i. 
Later I found, as a result of Polivanov’s and my own 
researches in Central Asia (Soviet Turkestan), that this aban- 
donment of Altaic vowel-harmony has different potentialities 
among the various sociological groups: the town-population 
has the highest grade of abandonment. the settled and the 
half-settled peasant-population (e.g., in the Valley of Farghana) 
is in a state of transition to abandonment (whence we call these 
dialects “the, transitory Farghana dialects”), and the nomadic 
tribes do not know it at all. The basic population in Soviet Turke- 
stan_is Tranian: the first town-settlements there were Soghdian. 
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The Soghds were, since Sasanid times, subject to a strong Persian 
influence. Then they were conquered by the Arabs under Ibn. 
Qutaiba (at the beginning of the 8th-century A.D.), with a slight 
arabization as a consequence. After the downfal] of the Sasanid 
Empire (7th century), the immigration of Turkic tribes from the 
East and the North-East became stronger and stronger, even in the 
cities, and this especially from the end of the Sam‘anid Dynasty 
in Bukhara (9th century), so that today most of the population of 
TaSkent speaks Ozbek( that of Samarquand is divided, I would say, 
half and half, and only Bukhara is 85% Tadzik (Iranian). The 
majority of the population of the smaller town speak Turkic, not 
Tadzik. The mutual penetration of I-E and Altaic languages in 
Turkestan is highly interesting, especially since it is going on under 
our very eyes. Beside the iranization of Gzbek, we observe a strong 
influence of the Turkic element on Iranian: Tadzik undergoes a 
vast lexical invasion by Ozbek, even in very common expressions 
and words of everyday use. 

The most recent material on Central-Asiatic Turkic languages 
has been collected by my friend Gunnar Jarring, a young Swedish 
scholar, who published his “Uzbek Texts from Afghan Turkestan” 
at Lund in 1938. On the basis of Jarring’s valuable material | 
wrote an analytical study, “Zum Ozbekischen von Nord-Afghani- 
stan,” some years ago, which will appear in the international review 
Anthropos. These recordings belong to the strongly iranized type 
of Ozbek town-dialects. In the phonology, iranization is so strong 
that all relics of Turkic vowel-harmony have entirely disappeared; 
all vowels originally unknown to Iranian languages, like the genuine 
Turkic 6 and ii, and y (or its result in Gzbek 7 and 7), are replaced 
by o, u, and i. Moreover, in consequence of this change in vocalism, 
palatal roots or stems can now attach velar suffixes, and vice versa, 
e.g., gilgan, gilYan “having done,” turgan, turYan “having stood,” 
bilYan “having known,” kelY-an “having come,” instead of the only 
possible forms gyt-Yan, tur-Yan, bil-gan, kel-gén of the non-iranized 
dialects or languages. 

But beyond these changes of Altaic phonological structure, the 
texts show the most incisive changes in an alteration of syntactical 
structure. In my opinion a language shows its strongest resistance to 
extraneous influences in this area (it is the less vulnerable), which 
is the most essential reflection of its interior structure. The syntax 
of a language, I would say, is its psychognomy. 
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Altaic syntax reqires the following sequence of words or parts 
of speech: subject—object—predicate. As the derminant always 
stands before the determinate, we have in Altaic the genitive in- 
variably placed before its determinate and the attributive adjective 
before the substantive determinated by it; further, the determina- 
tive attributes are inserted before the subject or the object respec- 
tively to which they belong, without any regard as to whether these 
parts of speech consist only of single words or of whole complexes, 
being co-ordinated participial or gerundial clauses. The formula 
for a complex Altaic sentence would be: attribute (or co-ordinated 
participial or gerundial clauses) — subject — attributes (or co- 
ordinated participial or gerundial clauses — object — attributes (in 
this case, from the syntactical point of view, adverbs, which have, 
like the adjectives, no morphological distinctive marks; or co-ordi- 
nated participial or gerundial clauses )—predicate. 

As we see, the Altaic languages have no subordinate sentences 
or clauses; instead of them, they possess juxtaposed co-ordinated 
participial or gerundial sentences (or clauses). The verbal expres- 
sion of Altaic is not at all comparable with our I-E verb, and, in 
particular, the predicative expression is not comparable with our 
finite verb. The verbal expression of Altaic is nominal in nature; 
a real verb like the I-E finite verb does not exist in Altaic. 
Such languages as Mongol and Manchu go so far that they do not 
even possess personal (pronominal or possessive) suffixes, as 
Turkic and Tungus do; in other words, Mongol and Manchu ap- 
proach, to a certain extent, the isolating Chinese type. 

In the domain of syntax, Ozbek withdrew far from the common 
Turkic (and Altaic) pattern of structure. These changes affect 
the bases of the Altaic syntax, and are, therefore, of a structural 
nature. We see the intrusion of subordination transforming the 
syntax with decisive power. That is—more or less—the destiny of 
all Turkic languages, which have come in closer touch with subor- 
dinating languages, especially with I-E languages: the iranized 
Ozbek town-dialects; the dialects of the Ainallu and Qéasqii_ in 
Southern Persia, belonging to AzarbaidZan Turkic, are entirely trans- 
formed and de-turkicized; we observe a slow intrusion of subor- 
dination into Osman-Turkic, not only in most recent times, but 
already under Persian literary influence; doubtless, subordination 
is very strong in the iranized Tiirkmen dialects (investigations do 
not exist!). An important example of such a transformation of 
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Aliaic syntax is the Karaim language, which shows, beside strong 
Hebrew influence, a similar Slavonic one. We find subordination 
in the spoken Qazan language (influenced by Russian), while the 
literary language tries to maintain the original syntactical con- 
ditions. 

We observe changes in the sequence of words or of the parts of 
speech, resulting from the rise of subordination in Ozbek. 

The conjunction xat’ #€oyHv is the Persian ki “that”. It intro- 
duces both subordinate conjunctional sentences and relative sen- 
tences (Turkic, and all Altaic languages, have, of course, no relative 
pronoun), and, beyond that, “direct discourse” (like &r in Clas- 
sical Greek). 

Together with subordination, the subiunctive mood has been 
created. being formally represented by the conditional. The condi- 
tional is in Altaic (with the exception of Mongol, which expresses 
the conditional by gerundial means) no mood, but, rather, a tense 
(as in modern Romance [Italian and French] ), similarly capable 
of serving to express an unreal or potential, or even an aspect. 

As far as Jarring’s material is concerned, the subjunctive is the 
mood of almost all subordinate sentences (or clauses), especially 
clauses of purpose, perhaps with the exclusion of those sentences 
which express real, actual facts or conditions. In optative clauses, 
imperative forms are mostly used. Concessive clauses have a par- 
ticular construction. In relative clauses, the subjunctive is mostly 
used. 1 would say that in “pure relative clauses” the indicative is 
usual, while “generalizing relative clauses” prefer the subjunctive 
tas in Latin): har narsa, ki esitkan-bolsaniz “whatever you had 
heard, quidquid audiveritis.”” 

After having assumed the functions of the subjunctive, the condi- 
tional has become a real mood. It serves, then, (1) in the premises 
of conditional sentences as (a) an expression of the condition, (b) 
as a potential and unreal; and (2) in subordinate sentences as 
the expression of subordination, as a subjunctive mood. 

This is an enormous step forward toward a syntactic developmert 
in the direction of that of the I-E languages, and a hard break with 
the inflexible, rigid system of the Altaic languages. 





1. Latin has, in this special clause. the future perfect. 
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LINGUISTICS AND ETHNOLOGY IN TRANSLATION. 
PROBLEMS 


EuGENE NIDA 





The linguist and the ethnologist are more or less conscious of 
the relationship between their respective fields of research. Almost 
all would recognize that language is best described as a part of 
culture, and it soon becomes evident to those doing field-work in 
descriptive linguistics that one who has had some training in social 
anthropology has a distinct advantage in dealing with many types 
of semantic problems, particularly those in which the culture 
under consideration is quite different from his own. Nevertheless, 
despite a well-recognized relationship between linguistics and 
ethnology on the part of some, the practical value of the relation- 
ship is often overlooked or vaguely defined. At any rate, it would 
seem that only partial use has been made cf social anthropology 
in dealing with the many semantic problems with which the jnve- 
stigator of aboriginal languages is constantly confronted. 

The person who is engaged in translating from one language 
into another ought to be constantly aware of the constrast in the 
entire range of culture represented by the two languages. 
Nevertheless, the problems of translation have seldom been studied 
from this standpoint. This situation is due to many factors. First, 
most translations with which we are familiar have been carried 
on within the Indo-European lenguage-family, and, for the most 
part, the culture of this linguistic area is relatively homogeneous. 
Second, most translations which have involved data from widely 
differing cultures have been translations from languages represent- 
ing simple cultures to languages representing complex cultures, 
for example, translations of folk-lore data from Zufi to English. 
The complex cultures have so many alternates of behavior and 
have acquired such a knowledge of alternates in other cultures 
that the translation-task is not so complicated, nor is the translator 
so aware of the cultural features involved. 

A third factor tending to obscure the cultural features involved 
in translation is our habit of discussing words almost wholly in 
terms of psychological entities rather than in terms of social ones. 
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The study of semantics on the basis of certain psychological theories 
has too often resulted in the entire problem being enmeshed in 
theories of perception and the relationship between the “referent” 
and the “thought-complex.” A fourth factor has been the emphasis 
upon the stylistic and literary factors of translation, so that one 
often receives the erroneous impression that translation is basically 
an art rather than a science. 

In association with the Summer Institute of Linguistics and the 
American Bible Society, the writer has had occasion to become 
acquainted with problems of translation which reveal some very 
significant matters in the relationship between linguistics and 
ethonology. The data have been gathered from the examination of 
translations of the Bible into various aboriginal] languages. These 
translations were made by both linguistically and non-linguistically 
trained individuals. The value of the data is of special significance 
because-of several features. First, the Bible has been and is being 
translated into a great variety of languages. At the present time 
the Bible, or portions of it, have been published in 1064 different 
languages. Second, the subject-material of the Bible covers a wide 
range of cultural situations. In fact, there are few phases of life 
which are not mentioned in considerable detail. Third, the culture 
represented in the Bible is somewhat different from the core of 
our present Western culture. As a result, when one is translating 
the Bible into some aboriginal language, the problems of cultural 
equivalence are far more evident than if one were translating a 
literary product of our own culture. It is easier to see the problems 
when one’s own culture is not involved, for there is too much about 
one’s own patterns of behavior which are taken for granted. 

The immediate importance of proper ethnological background 
for the translator can be seen in noting the two most common errors 
which translators make. One of these is literalness and the other 
is the desire to avoid foreign words. The ridiculous consequence 
of literalness is evident in the translation of the Semitic 
idiom “children of the bridechamber” (Mat. 9.15: Mark 
2.19; Luke 5.34). In one of the Bantu languages of Africa 
the translator had attemped to translate this idiom literally, and 
the result was “children of the house of the man who marries the 
woman.” The translator throught that the children were in some 
way related to the bridegroom and not to the bride, so he chose 
the “house of the bridegroom” rather than the “house of the 
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bride.” Actually, however, the Bantu translation designated the 
children of the bridegroom by his other former wives, for among 
the people of that tribe polygamy was commonly practiced. There 
could be no other interpretation for the native. The translator was 
not aware of the Jewish marriage-customs nor of the idiom 
“children of the bridechamber,” which designated either the guests 
who participated in the celebration, or, as other authorities contend, 
the friends of the bridegroom. 

Almost the reverse type of tendency, but equally unguided, is 
to be found in the insistence of some translators upon preserving 
the native language and looking upon all borrowed words as some 
type of contamination. In one of the Indian languages of Latin 
America one translator went so far as to translate “ass” as “a small 
long-eared animal,” even though the natives of the particular tribe 
were well acquainted with burros and used the Spanish name burro. 
The translation by “ta small long-eared animal” did not make sense 
to the native, for it is as applicable to a rabbit as to a burro—in 
fact, somewhat more so. 

Words are fundamentally symbols for features of the culture. 
Accordingly, the cultural situation in both languages must be known 
in translating, and the words which designate the closest equivalence 
must be employed. An examination of selected problems in various 
aspects of culture will make it possible for one to see more clearly 
the precise relationship of cultural information to the semantic 
problems encountered in descriptive linguistics. Translation-pro- 
blems, which are essentially problems of equivalence, may be con- 
veniently treated under (1) ecology, (2) material culture, (3) 
social culture, (4) religious culture, and (5) linguistic culture. 

The extremity of ecological variation from territory to territory 
is seldom anticipated, and there is often considerable difficulty in 
finding some equivalence in terms which designate such ecological 
features. For example, in Yucatan, Mexico, practically no corre- 
spondence can be found to the four seasons of the temperate zones. 
In translating the passage in Mark, 13.28, which deals with the 
fig tree putting forth its leaves just before summer, there are several 
complications. The only fig tree that is known to the Mayas is a 
wild variety which does not produce fruit. Moreover, this tree, like 
practically all the other trees of the forest, loses its leaves entirely 
during the hot season, which usually lasts from February till the 
end of May. Then, within a few days after the rainy season begins. 
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the fig tree and all the other trees of the forest put out their leaves. 
One must equate the summer with the rainy season, but in this 
case the rainy season must always precede the putting forth of the 
leaves. It is impossible to employ the Spanish word verano, which 
is used by the Spanish-speaking people to designate the calendrical 
summer in temperate zones, for the word verano has been borrowed 
by the Mayas to designate the hot season during March, April, and 
May. Ecological differences between the tropics and the semi- 
tropical or temperate zones necessitate many adaptations, but often, 
even at best, the equivalents are not too close. The only other pos- 
sibility in the illustration just cited would be to designate a month 
instead of the summer as the time foretold by the leafing of the 
fig tree; but even this would be unsatisfactory, due to the consider- 
able fluctuation in the beginning of the rainy season. 

If is often difficult in tropical countries to render the word 
“desert” as a place which has sparse vegetation. It is absolutely 
inconceivable to a Maya Indian that any place should not have 
vegetation unless it has been cleared for a maize-field, and a 
cleared field is not the cultural equivalent of the desert of Pale- 
stine. Accordingly, one must translate “desert” as an “abandoned 
place,” for culturally the two places are similar in that they both 
lack human population. In this case, the ‘culturally significant 
features must be substituted for the ecological ones. 

When some region is completely lacking in some topographical 
feature, it is frequently impossible to present exactly the feature 
of another region. For example, the inhabitants of some of the 
low limestone islands of the Pacific and the Indians of the penin- 
sula of Yacatan find it almost impossible to conceive of “mountains” 
in the sense of the Palestinian equivalent. To the Maya Indian a 
muul “hill” is “an elevation of land,” and at best it cannot be much 
more than one hundred feet high. If one uses “great hill” to 
designate “mountain,” it may mean an elevation of as much as 
one hundred and filty feet, but in no case does it approximate 
something which may rise several thousand feet into the air. Such 
a thing is quite inconceivable to a Maya, and any attempt to force 
him to imagine anything so large only makes him think that the 
source of such information is untrustworthy. A “great hill” 
is not a completely accurate designation of a “mountain” in 
Palestine, but it is the best cultural and ecological equivalent. To 
translate “river” by “flowing water,” or “lake” by “large expanse 
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of water,” or to describe the operation of a boat to peoples who 
have never seen such things nor heard of them, often places as much 
strain upon their credulity as it does for us to be informed that 
eggs stand on end in China during a certain season of the year. 

Problems involving material culture-features are often far more 
complex than those involving ecological features. On the other 
hand, there are many items of close equivalence between the Pa- 
lestinian culture of Bible times and the cultures of many aboriginal 
cultures today. In many places in the world the “ox-goad,” the 
“mill-stone,” and the “stone water-jar” have almost exact equi- 
valents. However, despite the number of situations of considerable 
cultural similarity, the differences are very great. For example, 
many of the illustrations of the New Testament include the processes 
and plants of agriculture. In many places in the New World wheat 
is completely unknown among the aboriginal population. Accord- 
ingly, in most places the illustrations must be made applicable to 
maize wherever this is possible. Nevertheless, in those parts of 
the New World where the dibble-stick is used for planting, the 
illustration of the sower who scattered seed on various types of 
ground seems completely incredible. Only considerable explana- 
tion can ever convince the Indian that the sower in the famous 
parable was not out of his mind. 

The villages cf many aboriginals are quite different from the 
walled cities of ancient times. Accordingly, the account in Acts 
9.24, in which the gates of the city are closed, appears almost 
inconceivable. The aboriginal language will probably not have a 
word for “gate,” and if it should, the city or village would cer- 
tainly not possess such. On the other hand, if one attempts to use 
“doors of the city,” then the picture is more confused than ever, 
for the native would then think that the city was some gigantic thing 
built within one house having doors, or that there were some huge 
doors standing somewhere around the city. On the other hand, 
in many tribes, in order to apprehend criminals or to prevent men 
from going to their fields when there is public work to be done, 
the roads are closed by guards and no one can leave the city. This 
cultural situation has some meaning, and the translation may mak: 
use of it. 

There is often a tendency in translating to attempt to indicate 
the same environmental feature, but to overlook the different 
cultural significance involved. In translating the well-knowa 
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discourse on the vine in the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel 
according to John, some translators have used a word for “vine” 
which designates a vine-like plant, but one which is not necessarily 
cultivated nor bears fruit. The fact that the word designates a type 
of plant, as regards its habits of growth, is not the point in question. 
The entire meaning of the discourse turns upon the features of 
cultivation and the care given to such a plant. Equivalence of 
material form is not enough. The cultural significance is the vital 
matter. 

It is not only necessary to examine ecological features, but also 
to determine how the natives interpret such environmental matters. 
For example, in the Totonac language if one translates literally 
the expression “from the uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost 
part of heaven,” occurring in Mark, 13.27, the native is likely to 
be confused, or even to laugh, as one did. He commented that such 
a distance would be nothing at all. His explanation of the Totonac 
cosmogony was that the earth and the heavens (this is identical 
with “sky” in Totonac) are formed like the half of an orange. 
The earth’s surface corresponds to the flat surface and the sky 
corresponds to the curved surface, but the farthest point of the 
sky and the farthest point of the earth would both be at the 
extended horizon, in other words, would be identical. The trans- 
lation of this expression must be changed in Totonac to “from all 
over the earth to all over the sky,” if it is to render the original 
correctly in terms of the closest cultural parallel. 

In the complexities of social organization and social control, 
the translator is very frequently confronted by many difficulties 
in interpretation and equivalence. For example, in the Maya 
language there is no term for “brother” or “‘sister” as such, but one 
must designate whether the person is an older or younger brother 
or older or younger sister. Often in the Biblical account there is 
no indication as to the age-relationship. The only hint which we 
have is that the older brother’s or sister’s name normally occurs 
before the younger one’s. Nevertheless, it is necessary to assign 
some age-relationship to every word which designates brothers or 
sisters. 

The indication of class and caste is often quite difficult in trans- 
lating. It is easy enough at times to obtain words for “ruler,” 
“leader,” and “rich,” but an expression to designate “the common 
people” is not so easy. Such people are often the culturally insig- 
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sificant and uncolorful, and a name for them is sometimes either 
negative or non-existent. In the Maya culture of Yucatan the social 
and economic stratification in the Indian villages is rather well 
determined by the distance which the inhabitants live from the 
center of town or village. Accordingly, the translator employed 
the phrase “the people in the back part of town” for the “common 
people.” The natives immediately perceived the meaning of the 
social distinction. 

A very similar type of problem is the one which involves a trans- 
lation for “Gentiles” in contrast with ‘‘Jews.” This is doubly 
difficult since in Latin America the word Gentiles has often been 
borrowed into various Indian languages with the meaning of “un- 
believer” and “unbaptized person.” It is sometimes possible to 
translate “Gentiles” by “those who are not Jews.” However, in 
some contexts such a negative classification does not convey the 
meaning of the original. In the examination of almost any society, 
one will find a designation for the group which is considered to 
be the same as the central unit and another group which is con- 
sidered to be different from or outside the central group. These 
are known to sociologists as the “in-group” and the “out-group.” 
A designation for the second group is often similar to our usage 
of “foreigners,” though in many instances one can find an expres- 
sion which will emphasize the distinction in mode of life even more 
than a foreign point of habitation. A translation such as “the 
different peoples” usually makes it possible to convey the meaning 
of “Gentiles.” 

At times the problems of translation which involve social prac- 
tices become very complex. For example, Jesus spoke of “a bill 
of divorcement” as sanctioned by the law of Moses (Mark 10.4). 
Among the Totonacs of Mexico there has been no such thing as a 
legal document of divorce even though there is such a feature in 
the Mexican national culture. The Totonacs who desire to obtain 
a “legal divorce” pay the town-secretary to erase their name from 
the civil register. If both parties are agreeable, the fee is not 
large; but if only one party desires a divorce by erasure, then the 
fee is considerably higher, for the secretary can usually demand 
and obtain a larger payment. In Totonac the expression for ob- 
taining a “legal” divorce is literally ‘to have one’s name erased.” 
The important thing about this transaction is that it is looked upon 
as having complete legal sanction. If one were to translate “bill 
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of divorcement” by a phrase such as “letter stating that the man 
is leaving his wife” (there is no single word for “divorce”), the 
entire point of the passage would be missing, because such a man 
would be immediately condemned by his fellow Totonacs. The 
entire point of Jesus’ statements about the “bill of divorcement” 
turns upon the legal sanction. 

It may well be asked what may be the effect of encroaching 
Mexican national culture with its different legal system. According 
to Mexican law, such name-erasing is illegal. On the other hand, 
the expression “to name-erase” has become so much a symbol 
for legal divorce that it is employed to designate types of divorce 
which do not involve the actual procedure of erasing names. It 
should be noticed, however, that successive editions of the Bible 
in an aboriginal language usually need to be brought up to date 
from decade to decade with reference to the degree of social and 
vocabulary-change induced through progressive contact with a 
national government and with western civilization. 

The social implications of actions described in the Bible are 
always a subject of interest. When the Totonac pcople read about 
a man carrying a pitcher of water (Mark 14.13; Luke 22.10), 
they are tremendously amused. It seems very silly to the women 
to think of a man doing women’s work, and the men are astonished 
at the man’s ignorance of propriety. 

In matters of religious culture the problems of translation are 
often the most perplexing. The names for deity are a continual 
difficulty. The native word may have a heavy connotative signi- 
ficance which makes it awkward to-use. On the other hand, a 
foreign word often implies an “alien” God. Whether the translator 
is aware of it or not, the natives usually equate such a foreign term 
with one of their better-known and understood deities. 

More difficult, however, than the titles for deity are the words 
for “sanctity” and “holiness.” These words are so closely connected 
with the entire problem of tabu that it is quite difficult, in many 
instances, to find an adequate designation. One translator in Africa 
attempted to find an expression for “Holy Spirit.” He rather 
naively asked for “holy” and then for “spirit,” and combined the 
two words into a title for deity. The first word has the basic 
meaning of “tabu,” but this tabu is usually produced by contact 
with an evil spirit. Only rarely do good spirits create a tabu. The 
word for “spirit” can designate either a good or an evil spirit, but 
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in the particular culture the evil spirits are very much in the 
majority. If the spirit is a good spirit, it is usually necessary 
specifically to denote the fact by an attributive. The combination 
which the translator chose for “Holy Spirit” was doubly confusing. 
To the natives, the only meanings for this combination of words 
would be “a spirit (probably an evil one) which has acquired a 
tabu by contact with some other spirit (undoubtedly evil)” or “a 
spirit which makes objects tabu.” This second type of spirit could 
only very rarely be a good spirit. The fact that the translator had 
such extreme difficulty in explaining to natives that a good God 
possessed such a spirit should have been evidence enough that the 
phrase did not make sense. It has generally been found that the 
concept of tabu involves so many other related aspects that the 
translator is usually forced to start with some such word as “pure” 
or “clean,” and by a process of teaching to build up the concep: 
of “holy.” 

At times a literal translation of the Greek text may have rather 
disastrous consequences in an aboriginal language. In the eastern 
dialect of Aztec the literal translation of Jesus’ words, “‘Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day” (John 8.56), would be a declaration on 
the part of Jesus that he was a shaman with a basically animal 
nature. The Eastern Aztecs believe that a shaman or physically 
deformed person who appears to have some mystic power is actually 
an animal and walks about as such during the night. During the 
day, however, he assumes the guise of a man. The daytime-guise 
is called “his day.” Jesus’ statement would be interpreted by the 
Aztecs as being an explicit statement as to his being an animal 
and not a person. 

In Acts 16.16, a girl “possessed with a spirit of divination” is 
mentioned. In the Mazatec language of Mexico this is quite diffi- 
cult to translate literally. There is no regular expression for 
divination, and no spirit is directly associated with this belief. 
The Mazatecs, however, do believe in certain types of divination, 
but the expression which denotes an individual who possesses such 
powers is “one who has two spirits.” The one spirit is that which 
everyone possesses, but the second is a special supernatural spirit. 
To translate “a girl with a spirit of divination” one must actually 
say in Mazatec “a girl who has two spirits.” 

The phase of culture in which the greatest number of translation- 
problems arise is the linguistic one. Language is a part of culture, 
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but translation from one language to another involves, in addition 
to the other cultural problems, the special characteristics of the 
respective languages. For example, some languages have only three 
type of words: noun-like words, verb-like words, and _ particles. 
It is impossible to approximate in such a language the types of 
attribution which exist in some Indo-European languages. Many 
languages express some concepts in verb-like words which we nor- 
mally express in nouns. For example, in Mazatec there are no 
nouns corresponding to the English lexical items “food,” “faith,” 
“love,” “baptism,” and “repentance.” All expressions which 
contain these English nouns must be translated into Mazatec by 
verbal expressions. 

The differences which exist between languages and the resultant 
adaptations which must be made because of these differences may 
best be treated under (1) phonological, (2) morphological, (3) 
syntactic, and (4) lexical factors. 

The translator must of necessity compare the phonological 
systems involved in the two languages, for it is necessary to trans- 
literate proper names, and to do this scientifically and consistently 
one must be able to recognize the closest equivalents in sounds 
between the two languages. However, having made the proper 
transliterations in terms of the sound-systems, one has to be sure 
that the resultant forms are not homophonous, or nearly so, to some 
native word which may be quite objectionable or confusing. For 
example, in one of the Bantu languages a transliteration of rabbi 
proved to be too closely related in sound to an obscene native word. 
and the transliteration had to be modified. 

The relationship of the phonological systems of two languages 
is especially prominent in the translation of songs. In tonal lan- 
guages it is almost impossible to adapt the words to a Western 
melody and still preserve the meaning. In one of the tonal lan- 
guages of Latin America the translators found to their amazement 
that their translation which they thought concerned “sinners” was 
actually directed at “fat people.” The notes of the music proved 
to be opposite to the tones of the words. 

In one instance a native Totonac Indian reacted quite violently 
to hymns which did not preserve the correspondence between the 
long and short vowels in the Totonac language and the long and 
short notes of the music. He proceeded to rectify the problem 
by his own translations, which he very ingeniously worked out. 
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The results were exceedingly well received by his fellow Totonacs. 
Some rather similar attempts have been made by modern Chinese 
musicians in writing words to Western tunes. Some translators 
have found it very valuable to employ the old chant-forms of the 
language, which normally preserve the meaning of the words 
and at the same time provide a melodic pattern. 

The morphological structures of two languages often seem quite 
irreconcilable. Seldom do two languages have the same sets of 
obligatory categories in their morphology. A classification of forms 
according to number seems very important in the Indo-European 
languages, and yet in the Mazatec and Tarahumara languages of 
Mexico there is normally no indication of number whatsoever. In 
English the indication of possession is optional, but in the Maya 
and Athabascan languages there are certain words which must 
always occur with possessors. The indications of relative degrees 
of respect are very imperfectly indicated in a language such as 
Spanish, but in Aztec it is impossible to say anything to anyone 
without indicating precisely the relative degree of respect to which 
the speaker and hearer are entitled in the community. In some 
of the Aztec dialects these morphological categories are much 
more highly developed than in either Korean or Japanese. All 
such differences in the morphological systems pose real problems 
for the translator who wishes to represent adequately the “flavor” 
of the original. There is nothing in the Greek text to indicate which 
affixes of respect one must employ in Aztec. The only thing which 
can be done is to reconstruct the situation in terms of the Aztec 
social pattern and in the light of the social situation of Bible times. 
In such circumstances it is quite inconceivable that Jesus, who 
was a young man in his early thirties during his preaching career, 
would not have addressed the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the 
scribes with terms of respect. These men were as a group undoub- 
tedly older than Jesus, and their education and social position 
would have entitled them to a greater degree of “linguistic” respect 
than would be given Jesus. 

The differences in the category of voice are often quite difficult 
for the translator. In the Eastern Aztec there is no passive voice. 
Hence, it is impossible to translate literally “Judge not, that ye 
be not judged” (Mat. 7.1). The second verb must be in an active 
form and, as such, must have a subject and an object. The Greek 
text does not provide the subject by stating the agent. The subject 
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must be supplied by the context. Accordingly, the sentence reads 
in Aztec: “Judge not that God may not judge you.” 

Some translators have felt called upon to attempt to invent such 
passive constructions in various languages which lacked them, but 
the result has been more than discouraging, The native speaker 
manages very well without such a passive voice. An attempt to 
force a new set of grammatical forms on a language has about as 
much chance of success as a Hindu attempting to introduce the 
turban as the standard headdress among American farmers. 

The variety of syntactic differences in languages provides 
many difficult problems for the translator. One of the greatest is 
the result of the special structure of Greek which permits long 
sentences made up of several clauses which are rather intricately 
combined. Few other languages can compare with Greek in this 
type of “style.” One who translates into an aboriginal language 
often finds it necessary to cut many of the longer sentences into 
short ones, to repeat the subject- and object-nouns, and to express 
the conjunctives by rather cumbersome paraphrases. 

The feature in which languages seem to differ to the greatest 
extent is in the use of pronominal expressions. Some languages 
have very elaborate systems and employ pronouns frequently. 
Other languages have quite limited pronominal systems and use 
pronouns much less frequently than does English. In still other 
languages there seems to be no correlation between the elaboration 
of the pronominal system and its frequency of use. There is nothing, 
however, that so marks the translation as the work of a foreigner 
or a novice as the improper use of pronouns. 

Still other languages demand elaborate systems of lexical clas- 
sifiers. One does not say in such languages “Jerusalem,” “Jordan,” 
or “synagogue,” but, rather, “city Jerusalem,” “river Jordan,” 
and “building synagogue.” This means the addition of a consider- 
able number of words to the text, but there is no alternative. Such 
changes are demanded by the syntactic structure of the language, 
and any translation which does not possess such classifiers does 
not represent the aboriginal language. _ 

Without doubt the problems of equivalence and adaptation 
between languages are greatest in the lexical items. The area of 
meaning of a word in one language is never completely identical 
with the area of meaning of a similar word in another language; 
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for example, English ears may be translated by Spanish orejas 
or oidos, depending upon whether the outer or inner ear is meant. 

It is a common misapprehension about aboriginal languages 
that they have extremely limited vocabularies and much difficulty 
in expressing fine shades of meaning. It all depends upon the 
particular phenomena which are being considered. The Totonac 
language is not particularly rich in philosophical distinctions, but 
in classifying noises or odors, it is quite exceptional. For example, 
there are six different stems for “noise,” which may be described 
as having the following meanings: “noise of children yelling,” “noise 
of people talking,” “noise of people arguing or turkeys gobbling,” 
“noise of people talking and screaming in great anger,” “a noise 
which grows increasingly worse,” and, finally, “the noise of a 
funeral.” Totonac also has some sixteen different stems for desig- 
naiing various odors. 

Individual words are, nevertheless, not as confusing as combin- 
ations of words with specialized meanings. For example, in Acts 
14.11, the Spanish translation of the de Valera version reads 
llevaba la palabra, but the Mazatec literal translation of this, “he 
carried the word,” actually means in Mazatec, “he was very smart.” 
Figures of speech involve highly specialized meaning, as can be 
seen in a quick glance at any Indo-European language. The American 
expression “tickled to death” and “it burns me up” give evidence 
of considerable shift of meaning. The foreigner who complained 
about English because he had been told that the Americanisms 
“bologna,” “applesauce,” and “horse-feathers” all meant the 
same, had a real point. One must expect similar specializations 
of meaning in other languages. They are, of course, seldom to be 
found in parallel developments. This only adds to the ceaseless 
interest which can be derived from the study of lexical problems. 
Note a few of the specializations of meaning in Mazatec: “head- 
soft” means “smart”; “to carry-softly” means “to steal”; an 
“embroidered lion” is a “tiger”; an “animal’s wing” is his “liver”; 
and a “hand’s beans” are its “‘fingers.” 

Some expressions in English which seem so commonplace as 
scarcely to be classed with specialization of meaning actually have 
no parallels in other languages. To say “he opened the eyes of 
the blind” would mean nothing in Aztec other than the process of 
pushing apart the eyelids. To say that “he lifted up his eyes to 
behold” means to the native that someone picked up his eyes to 
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examine or carry. Saying that a man was “one of twelve” implies 
in Aztec that there were thirteen altogether. One must say rather, 
“one counted with the eleven.” 

In order to translate correctly into another language one must 
study the actual usage. The etymology may be of interest, but the 
descriptive linguist (and every translator should be such) must 
study each word on the basis of how native speakers use it, and 
not on the basis of what the investigator thinks it should mean or 
how he thinks it should be used. For example, in Maya the normal 
expression for “thank you” is diosbootik, which means literally, 
“God pay you.” Moreover, this is the translation which almost 
any Maya Indian will give when he is asked about the literal 
meaning of the word. Nevertheless, when the Maya Indian prays 
to God, he gives thanks to God with this same term. The speciali- 
zation of meaning is almost as great as in English good-bye. To 
the native investigator, however, it might seem that in saying 
diosbootik the Mayas are instructing God to pay himself for having 
done some favor to His suppliant. This is, of course, an absurd 
interpretation, but very illustrative of the problem of analysis on 
the basis of actual usage. 

The meaning of any linguistic item must be considered in terms 
of the situations in which it may occur. For example, the meaning 
of the -th suffix in English which occurs in such words as truth, 
wealth, health, stealth, and length must be stated in terms of (1) 
the combinations in which it occurs and (2) the function of the 
suffix in these combinations. The meaning of -th is stated entirely 
in terms of linguistic situations. The meaning of the word home 
must likewise be stated in terms of the situations in which it may 
occur, but these situations may be defined in terms of linguistic 
and non-linguistic phenomena. The linguistic phenomena include 
the classes to which this word home belongs. The non-linguistic 
phenomena include the factors which define the significance of this 
word in the social structure. The ethnologist is best equipped to 
describe and define the cultural situations which provide the so- 
called “meaning” of the word home. 

Languages are basically a part of culture, and words cannot be 
understood correctly apart from the local cultural phenomena for 
which they are symbols. This being the case, the most fruitful 
approach to the semantic problems of any language is the ethno- 
logical one. This involves investigating the significance of various 
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cultural items and the words which are used to designate them. 
A combination of analytical social anthropology and descriptive 
linguistics provides the key to the study of semantics. 


Summer Institute of Linguistics 
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I. J. GELB, Hittite Hieroglyphs III. The University of Chicago Press, 
(=The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization, No 21). Chicago, 1942. xix-+-75 pp. 


With the third volume of his Hittite Hieroglyphs, Dr. Gelb has, we may 
say, achieved a long and difficult task which has absorbed many years of his 
life and exacted an incredible amount of patience, perspicacity, and know- 
ledge; the Hittite Hieroglyphs have been deciphered, with the exception of a 
few secondary details, and a new language, in addition to Tocharian, 
Cuneiform Hittite, and Luwian, has been added to the known Indo-European 
languages. 

The merit of this deciphering, which has taken about 14 years, goes to 
several scholars: Meriggi, Bossert, Hrozny, Forrer; but most of the 
work has been done by Gelb. His two fundamental ideas, scorned at first 
by all other investigators, have finally proved to be quite correct and are 
now accepted by all scholars in the field; one is that in the syllabary (which 
does not include ideograms, local signs, and “rebus” signs) there are no 
polyphones (signs with two phonetic values) nor homophones (two signs 
with the same value) ; the other, that every sign represents a syllable composed 
either of a simple vowel or a simple consonant + a simple vowel (a, ’a, e, i, u; 
ka, ke, ki, ku; la, le, li, lu; ma, me, mi, mu etc.). 

The language written in Hittite hieroglyphs, which is called, without any 
serious reason, “Hieroglyphic Hittite,” is obviously an Indo-European 
language; that is to say, it shows so many features which agree with 
what we usually consider as characteristic of Indo-European, that such a 
statement, at least for the moment, is a safe one: e.g., ‘aSswait (plur.) 
“horses,” Skt. dsvas, Lat. equos, etc.; Suwanii (plur.) “dogs,” Skt. Suvd gen. 
Stinas, Greek xO@v, Kvuvdc, Engl. hound, etc.; surni “horns,” Lat. cornii, 
Skt. srygam, Engl. horn, etc.; the verb ki- “to make,” Greek ttoiéw, Old 
Church Slavonic initi; at-(1) “to eat,” Greek Soya, Skt. ddmi, 
Lat. edd, Engl. eat; pat- “foot,” Skt. pat, Greek otc, modéc, Lat. pés, 
pedis, etc.; the pronouns ’amu “I,” Greek &yé; ’ama- or eme- “my,” Greek 

tudc; kiskis “whoever,” Lat. quisquis; i- “this,” Lat. is, id; ias “who,” 
Greek &c, Skt. yas, etc. On the table of the nominal declension, p. 41, 
the reader will immediately recognize a nominative singular ending in -s 
(Greek é&yoc) and an accusative singular ending in -n (Greek Adyov). 
These and other similarities surpass by far the limit of what might be consider- 
ed pure “chance” by the most conservative and prudent scholar. 

As an example, I shall give a short “Hieroglyphic Hittite” sentence 
consisting of three clearly Indo-European words out of four (i indicates a 
nasalized i): 7 wani ’amu kihae “this monument I made.” 
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Since Dr. Gelb has asked me for information on several occasions, I can 
testify that in a number of cases (such as the ki- “to make.” discussed on 
p- 65) he arrived at his reading and translation independently from any 
etymologies, which were later supplied by me on the basis of his inter- 
pretation. This is, I believe, an additional proof of correct interpretation. 

Dr. Gelb and I have examined elsewhere (JAOS 65 [1945]. 169-90) 
the linguistic problems which arise in connection with Hieroglyphic Hittite, so 
[ shall not deal with them here. We have used there much more material than 
is found in the present volume, which was devoted mainly to the establish- 
ment of the exact values of the syllabary. Many interesting facts can be 
observed, even with the scanty material which the inscriptions give us; e.g., 
the possessive pronoun ’ama- or eme- “my” presents a form which can be 
found only in Albanian (im), Greek %u6dc and Armenian (im), but 
not in the Northern extreme Western, or extreme Eastern, Indo-European 
languages, where this pronoun (as well as the oblique cases of the pronoun 
“],” Lat. mé, mihi, etc.) always begins with m-, not with em- (Lat. meus, 
Engl. my, Russian moj, etc.). 

In conclusion, Dr. Gelb has achieved a work of deciphering, which, if not 
by its results (the material being, at least for the moment, comparatively 
scarce), certainly by the genius and patience of the investigator, can be very 
well compared with the most celebrated human enterprises in the field, such 
as the interpretation of the Rosetta Stone and of the Old Persian cuneiforms. 


G. BONFANTE 


1 The sign transcribed ’a-, always appearing at the beginning of a word, 
doubtless represents a sound very near to e (probably short and very open, 
perhaps a). It always corresponds etymologically to TE* é-. 





JULES H. Masserman, “Language Behaviour and Dynamic Psychiatry,” 
The International Journal of Psychoanalysis, 25 (1944). Parts I and 2., 
pp. 1-7 Baillere. Tindale and Co., London. 

Masserman is well known for his book, Behaviour and Neurosis (Chicago. 
1943), in which he studied experimental neurosis in animals. In the present 
article, the author is interested in showing that words are only a part of 
semantics, Words, like all other symbols, have meanings only with reference 
to their specific connotations for each individual; and even these meanings 
may vary widely. not only according to the context of the paragraph, but 
also according to the current circumstances and emotional state of the 
writer, speaker, reader, or hearer. 

The question arises as to whether the distinctions between signal, sign, 
symbol, and communicative usage are differences in kind or merely in 
complexity of denotation and connotation. Certainly the factor of motivational 
reference is present in each case; thus, in the Pavlovian experiment, the dog 
will salivate neither at the sight of food nor in response to a conditional 
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signal should he happen not to be hungry. To the dog, then, the signal does 
not “mean” food qua food, but represents an experimentally appreciated 
opportunity to satisfy a physiologic need. 

The relativity of signals, signs, and symbols in meaning-functions can also 
be demonstrated by showing that they may be substituted for each other or 
even altered radically, and yet evoke similar behavioral responses if the 
motivational references of the total situation are held relatively constant. To 
illustrate this, Finch and Culler trained dogs to flex their forelegs off an 
electric grid at the sound of a bell, and then were able to substitute various 
other conditional signals in succession (a light, a stream of water to 
the nose, and an air-blast) by the simple device of shocking the dogs on the 
chest if they did not flex their forelegs in the desired way. 

On the other hand, an adequate change in the motivational referents of a 
configuration of stimuli can produce a complete reversal of the animal’s 
responses in the new psychobiological field of motivation-symbol-behavior. 
In this sense, it is again apparent that any stimulus, sign, or symbol has 
meaning only as a part of a continuous series of total perceptions, each of 
which has been modified by all preceeding experiences and adaptations in 
the life of the organism. The application of those principles to the practice 
of psychoanalysis shows that, from an operational standpoint, psychoanalysis 
is a process in which, through the use of free association, dream-interpretation, 
and other techniques, the analysand’s current behavior, unconscious motiva- 
tions, and cognate symbolizations are retrospectively traced through earlier 
patterns of concept-formation and evaluation of the basically formative ex- 
periences and reactions of childhood. 

Masserman relates briefly a case where the symptoms expressed symbolical- 
ly the conflicting emotions of the patient and he concludes: 

“No patient can ever be completely analysed nor does one analysis prove a general 
linguistic theorem, but it may justifiably be stated that the type of symbol-derivation 
just illustrated is fundamental to a dynamic psychology of human behaviour. Evidence 
from psychoanalytic sources therefore again supports the thesis that symbols do not 
have a transcendent Neo-Platonic existence per se, but are meaningful only in terms 
of individual experiences and interpretations.” 

At the end of the article, Masserman raises the question: How can language 
be used for ‘inter-personal discourse if signs and symbols are significant 
only in a solipsistic way? 

“In brief,” the author says, “! submit that we develop a communality of understand- 
ing of each other’s symbolic expressions only because — and in so far as —- we have 
each experienced comparable (though never identical) motivations, frustrations and 

adaptation in a communal physical milieu and social atmosphere.” 

Any word must necessarily have wide ranges of meaning among in- 
dividuals with necessarily different experiences and social backgrounds. 
“Indeed, we hardly need language at all to communicate experiences of 
transcendent biologic significance; thus we can accurately discern pain, fear 
or rage in each other or in animals without any expression at the verbal 
level.” As we do not express these emotions for others but for ourselves, 
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these remarks could reinforce the thesis of Jean Piaget of a period of autistic 
linguistic activity. For Masserman, [inguistics is not only a psychosociological 
discipline, but a biological one as well. 


RAYMOND DE SAUSSURE 
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Summaries of Communications 





October 7, 1944. Paul Rivet: Deux années de travail linguistique en 
Colombie. 

Professor Paul Rivet offers a report on the work undertaken under his 
direction by the “Instituto Etnolégico Nacional” de Bogota. He especially 
emphasizes the linguistic aspects of this work. He and his collaborators have 
been able to show that the Carib linguistic group has exerted in Colombia 
an influence far greater than was previously suspected. There have been in 
Colombia two large Carib-speaking groups, one in the West and one in the 
East, isolated from each other by three tribes whose relationship with Carib 
remains as yet undemonstrated: Palenque, Panche and Pijao. The geographic- 
al distribution of cultural elements, especially the so-called “Carib de- 
formation,” fully coincides with the distribution of the linguistic groups. 

On the other hand, the relationship which is now proved between Choco 
and Carib agrees with the hypotheses offered by previous field-workers, 
especially Nordenskiéld, concerning the origin of the former. Therefore, the 
general picture of Colombia’s cultural distribution shows two main in- 
fluences: a Central-American, illustrated by the Chibcha, and an Eastern 
South American, illustrated by the Carib. (The résumé was submitted by 
Claude Lévi-Strauss in Professor Rivet’s absence). 


November 8, 1944. 
1) Young Ching-Chi: Linguistic Science in China. 


Mr. Young Ching-Chi, speaking on “Linguistic Science in China,” de- 
scribed, in general terms, the Wen-Li or Wen-Yun (literary classical) and 
the Kuan-Hua or Kuo-Yun (Mandarin or national) Chinese; the pictographic, 
ideographic, and phonographic principles underlying the written language; 
and the various origins of Chinese characters, together with the different 
styles of writing. Turning to the Mandarin or national language, he discuss- 
ed (1) its three main divisions—Northern, Eastern, and Southern, with their 
tones, varying from four to five; and (2) the dialects of the eastern and 
southern provinces—Wu, Hakka, Min (with two sub-divisions), Cantonese, 
and Hsiang, with tones ranging as high as nine, or even more. Finally, he 
touched upon the languages of the borderlands: South-Western (Tai, Miao- 
Yao, and Tibeto-Burman, with their various dialects) and North-Western 
and North-Eastern (Altaic, especially Turkish, Mongolian, and Tungus. 
besides many other dialects). 

Remarks: Since Mr. Young’s contribution dealt only with a description 
of Chinese, with its intonations and dialects, together with some account of 
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the languages of neighboring peoples, with regard only to the present time, 
Dr. Karl H. Menges deemed it advisable to give a brief survey of Chinese 
linguistics. He therefore summarized the history of the language and the 
methods or reconstruction applied by Bernhard Karlgren for the restitution 
of Ancient (i.e., pre-T‘ang) Chinese to the Han period, and of Archaic 
Chinese (approximately the language of the Chou period). In this connection, 
moreover, he discussed some features of such neighboring languages as 
Japanese, Korean, and Alltaic. 


2) Américo Castro: Islamic Words in the Spanish Lang.- 
uage. 


There are still many unknown Arabic words in Spanish. An example, 
among others, might be real, Port. arraial “camp, encampment, fair-ground, 
gathering of people.” Thus far these words have been connected with real 
“royal” because, during the Middle Ages, kings used to be at the head of 
the armies, But Port. arraial is Arabic arzal “large troop of beasts, army,” 
a form which Portuguese has kept owing to its archaic character. In Span- 
ish, this word became real because of popular etymology. 

More interesting, however, than simple etymologies are the cases of what 
we may term linguistic “pseudomorphism,” in which meanings, and not 
words, represent the Arabic language. Ojo de agua “water-spring” has noth- 
ing to do with Lat. oculus, but with Ar. ‘ain, meaning both “eye” and 
“water-spring.” From this we may infer how closely Moors and Christians 
lived in Spain. The latter borrowed not only the products of Islamic civ- 
ilization, but also the Moorish point of view in expressing themselves. 
Problems like these are incomprehensible for the so-called “antimentalis- 
tic” linguistics, for which problems of the inner self do not exist, words 
being like tokens or coins which people exchange for some “practical” pur- 
pose. 

Sp. hijodalgo “noble” should be, according to the dictionaries, equal to 
*filio de aliquo “son of something.” The truth is that it is a translation of 
Ar. “ibn ’alhums “son of the fifth,” i.e., the fifth part of the conquered land 
reserved for public charities. This land was inalienable and trusted to certain 
families permanently. During the 9th and 10th centuries those families en- 
joyed freedom and welfare, that is to say, they formed a priviliged class. 
We should remember that hidalgos belonged to the lowest class of nobility. 
*Alhums became algo for obvious reasons of popular etymology. 

The same pseudomorphic character is shown in Sp. poridad “secret, 
intimacy,” a meaning we scarcely could find in Lat. puritas. But in Arab- 
ic, halasa means “he was pure” and huliis, connected with it, “sincerity, 
friendship.” For both Moorish and Spanish people, friendship is grounded 
on sincerity, loyalty, and intimacy. The charge of “secretario de la poridad 
del rey” meant, therefore, “the one who enjoyed the king’s confidence, 
intimacy, friendship.” Even today, both Moors and Spaniards hate a 
traitorous friend more than the worst criminal. “Secret” was not an objective 
notion (as Latin secretum), but was linked up with friendship. 

Neither Latin nor any Romance language is able to explain how Sp. 
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mezclar can mean “to misrepresent some one, to slander,” and, hence, 
mezclador, mesturero “slanderer.” Arabic does. Wasaé “he misrepresented 
him” (for instance, with the sultan) ; ’asyahu “distinctus colore mixto,” etc. 
What Christians actually felt when they said mezclar or mesturar was close 
to our idea of camouflage, to speckle, etc. More space would be necessary 
to explain why, in Arabic, color, in itself, is something misleading; color, 
mixture of colors, and slandering may be one and the same thing. 
I discuss these and other facts in a book I am writing. 


December 16, 1944, J. Perrini: Demonstration of the “Voder” (talking ma- 
chine) in the auditorium of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Building. 


January 13,1944. Alexandere Koyré: La Linguistique moderne vue par un 
philosophe. 


LETTER FROM FRANCE 


“La Société de Linguistique de Paris, aprés un silence voulu pendant ces 
années, a repris son activité, ses séances, et ses publications. 

Nous avons eu, héles! bien des deuils a déplorer, mais, ceux qui restent 
ou sont revenus, se sont remis au travail. 

Nous comptons publier dans le courant de l’été deux fascicules de notre 
Bulletin, l'un de comptes-rendus, l'autre d’articles. Nous pensons que les 
“Langues du Monde” (nouvelle édition) seront prétes dans un an........ 

Veuillez donc dire a tous nos collégues que nous ne les oublions pas, et 
que nous nous félicitons et vous félicitons de votre activité scientique du 
Cercle Linguistique de New York................ 2 


André Mirambel. Administrateur de la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris (In a letter send to the Circle 
on May 25th, 1945). 











